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A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 
THIRTY FIVE CENTS 


THIS LOOKS LIKE A WAR PICTURE but it’s right here in the U.S.A. It shows a part of a telephone cable-laying job. 





We're planning to install 2,100,000 miles of Long Distance circuits within a year. 


Lots of action 
on the 
ong Distance tront 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR" every Monday evening over NBC 


Listen to 


Long Distance calls are still at a high level and 
there’s still pressure on the wires. But we’re on 
the way to giving you more and better service 
than you’ve ever had before. 


Telephone factories are turning out equipment 
for peace with the same speed that they turned it 
out for war. All over the land, telephone men are 
laying cable, installing switchboards and working 
on new telephone buildings for the nation’s 
increased needs. 


It’s a tremendous job and it will take some time 
and a lot of money. But we’re going at it, 
eagerly and efficiently, with every resource at 


our command. 
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Looking Ahead with Business 


We Are Werking for You 


Because it is necessary to keep govern- 
ment contract records for 7 years, many 
of the companies which had government 
contracts during the war are simply 
snowed under with records. We are now 
making a study of this problem and 
hope to have, in the near future, a rather 
comprehensive report on the use of 
microfilm to save space in storing rec- 
ords. As you know you can photograph 
records as fast as papers can be fed 
into an automatic camera. This is about 
as fast as an operator can hand feed a 
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duplicating machine. These records, when 
placed on film, occupy a small fraction 
of the space required for the originals. 
Look for this report in an early issue. 

There is a company in Chicago which 
has made a remarkable success in pro- 
ducing and selling products which are 
considerably better than these products 
were ever made in the past. The design- 
ing, engineering, production and mer- 
chandising campaign and planning be- 
hind this development will be told in an 
early issue in much detail. 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
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| Requests for Reprints of 


“Expansion” Series 


To the Editor: 

I have read’with considerable interest 
some of the articles on “Building a 
Sound Expansion Policy” which recently 
appeared in American Bustness. Some- 
how several of the articles have become 
lost and I would like to get a complete 
set of the entire series. Is the series 
available in reprint or could you send 
me tear sheets of the first 11 installments? 
—Rvvotr Utricn, vice president, Bach- 
arach Industrial Instrument Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

To the Editor: 


Will you please send us reprints of the 
12 articles on expansion and mergers ap- 
pearing in AMerican Bosiness, January 
to December 1945.—I. M. Frost, libra- 
rian, Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland. 

To the Editor: 

In case you have made reprints of the 
excellent 12-part series on Business Ex- 
pansion, concluded in the December is- 
sue, I would like to get two complete 
copies.—J. E. Hemeern, Cleveland. 


GENTLEMEN: So far, we have received 
a number of requests for the series of 
articles on “Expansion,” which appeared 
in AmericAN Bustness each month in 
1945. Unfortunately, we are all out of 
several issues which contained part of 
the series. However, if we receive enough 
requests from readers, it is possible we 
may reprint the entire series of 12 in- 
stallments. 


Boost for Labor Article 


To the Editor: 

Hearty and sincere congratulations for 
your splendid article in the November 
American Busrness, entitled, “Wanted: 
New Labor Relations Pattern”! Many, 
many things come to our desks these 
days, some interesting, some thought 
provoking, and some not much of any- 
thing. Seldom do we see something that 
prompts the urge to write the author at 
once as your message has done. 








a LETTERS... COMMENT 


Let’s hope and pray your sound and 
sensible recommendations bear fruit. 
Only wish you could have some reprints 
made that would give wider distribution 
to your worth-while suggestions for one 
of the biggest problems facing our great 
country today. Keep up the good work! 
—Dan W. Fuicxkrncer, general agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston. 


Employee Rating Plans 


To the Editor: 


The November issue of AMERICAN 
Business had an article, “Employee 


Rating Simplified,’ by George A. 
Strader. In my opinion the rating plan 
outlined in this article is extremely good 
and I want to get more information 
about it. Please give me the address of 
the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany.—D. E. Hyames, credit manager, 
The Firestone Tire §& Rubber Company, 
New Orleans. 


To the Editor: 


I was very much interested in George 
A. Strader’s article in the November is- 
sue. If at all possible, would you please 
advise me where I can obtain in detail 
a complete explanation of the concise 
rating plan used by the United States 
Life Insurance Company?—S. M. Hos- 
son, personnel department, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


To the Editor: 


Would you be able to secure a full 
set of forms or instructions as to the 
usage of the data on which you carried 
an article in the November issue under 
the caption, “Employee Rating Simpli- 
fied”? If you are unable to do this would 
the United States Life Insurance Com- 
NKER, man- 
ager, Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Kansas City, Mo. 


To the Editor: 


I am very much interested in the em- 
ployee rating plan used by the United 
States Life Insurance Company and de- 
scribed by George A. Strader in your 
November issue. If it is possible to get 
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it, I would like the definitions for each | 
of the 7 points of rating under each of 
the 11 factors, also a sample of the rating 
form used.—Frep E. Locan, controller, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Detroit. 


To the Editor: 


Your November issue contains an ar- 
ticle, “Employee Rating Simplified,” in 
which reference is made to a very simple 
and efficient form for “upgrading” used 
by the United States Life Insurance 
Company. Could you supply two copies 
of this form, or direct me to the proper 
source to obtain them?—R. M. Borrtcer, 
office manager, Hardware Mutual In- 
surance of Minnesota, Newark, N. Y. 


To the Editor: | 


The article in your November issue by | 
George A. Strader, entitled, “Employee 
Rating Simplified,” is of particular in- 
terest to us inasmuch as we are attempt- 
ing to do a more efficient job in rating 
our employees both on office and execu- 
tive levels. Would it be possible for us to 
secure a copy of the rating form used 
for the upgrading of office employees ?— 
Marvin Rusk, director of personnel 
training, Ohio Farm Bureau Corpora- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


The writer is very much interested in 
securing, if possible, a sample form of 
Employee Rating Simplified, published 
in your November issue.—J. P. Dono- 
HOE, divisional auditor, The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, Cleveland. 


Epitor’s Note: We do not have copies 
of the employee rating form used by the | 
United States Life Insurance Company, 
which was described in Mr. Strader’s 
article. However, those who wish to write 
to U. S. Life in the hope of obtaining 
one of the forms may direct their re- 
quests to: 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 


Starting a New Business 
To the Editor: 


I’ve been teaching a course in “Busi- 
ness Management” to officers and EM 
of our outfit who are interested in busi- 
ness as a career after our return to 
civilian life. Many intend starting out 
for themselves. That’s where the favor 
comes in. 

Can you make any suggestions to the 
young man about to go into business for 
others or himself? Can you recommend 
any books or magazines which will give 
him a better business background? Is 
there a service which makes a business 
of supplying suggestions, ideas or re- 
search for the small businessman ?—Cap- 
TAIN Parker R. Tyter, Jr., 0912113, Hq., 
413th Fighter Group, APO 245, San 
Francisco. 


Carr. Parker: The book by O. Fred 
Rost—Going Into Business for Yourself 
—which was reviewed in the November 
1945 issue of AmericAN Business, is 
probably the best book on this subject. 
As to magazines, there are many ex- 
cellent magazines for almost any line of 
business you wish to enter. 
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SPECIALISTS 27 the alls 


of business... 


The Business Doctor examines the 
enterprise . . . probes, prescribes, and 
sometimes operates on its internal 
operations. Aiding him are a staff of 
specialized engineers, each an expert in 
one or more phases of industry. Their 


job is to make the patient well... fast. 


Smarrcompanies,like smart people, 
get a regular check up from their doctor 
_..others call only when the corporation 
is seriously sick. 

Whatever the case, the management 
engineer and his staff study symptoms, 
make a survey of all facts... determine 
the cause of profit deterioration ...seek 


reasons for the sickness. Is it functional 
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failure of the human factor, patchwork 
planning, spotty selling, inadequate 
distribution or ineffective advertising? 

With his diagnosis and directives, 
the management engineer saves many 
corporate lives, and jobs of thousands 
of people. The profession materially 
helped the prosecution of the war... 
and by intelligent planning is speeding 
reconversion to peacetime production. 

McBee men are not management 
engineers... but our methods and 
products, plus forty years’ experience 
aid the business doctor by making 


business facts available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . . Offices in principal cities 
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TM H ol business 


Kaiser - Frazer Corporation’s 
agreement with the United Auto 
Workers may set a new pattern 
in labor-management agreements. 
The corporation agrees to pay the 
Ford scale, until the General Mo- 
tors’ agreement is reached; if 
G.M.’s rate is higher, the Kaiser- 
Frazer rate will be raised to meet 
it. Unusual part of the contract 
is the corporation’s agreement to 
set aside $5 per car to be paid 
workers as a bonus toward the end 
of each year. Workers who engage 
in work stoppages, agitation or 
similar activities will not be eligible 
to participate. Based on the cor- 
poration’s claim that it will em- 
ploy 8,000 workers to turn out 
300,000 cars a year, the bonus to 
each employee, at the end of a 
year in which this production is 
achieved, would be $187. With em- 
ployees having this much at stake 
it seems they would think twice 
before participating in “quickie” 
strikes, sit-downs, slow-downs, or 
other forms of work stoppage. 


Ability to Pay agitation of 
the unions seems to have gone out 
the window in the Kaiser-Frazer 
negotiation, because it might well 
be argued that a new company, 
starting a new business with all 
the attendant expense incident to 
starting virtually from scratch, 
would be unable to pay as much as 
a highly seasoned, successful com- 
pany as General Motors. It looks, 
from where we sit, as if the ability- 
to-pay argument will not work 
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both ways, or at least will not be 
recognized when it goes against the 


unions. 


How to Make a business grow 
is a question before nearly every 
businessman at all times. One an- 
swer to this is found in the ex- 
perience of two companies. Thirty 
years ago they were about the 
same size. Twenty-five years ago 
one company laid out an expan- 
sion program; built the most beau 
tiful, efficient factory in its com- 
munity; beautified its spacious 
lawn with flowers, trees, shrubs; 
built recreation grounds for em- 
ployees. The other plant was man- 
aged by a man who refused to con- 
sider employee health or comfort ; 
above the first floor of his five-floor 
plant employees washed in cold 
water in buckets. There was no 
running hot water, no washbasins ; 
the office had no linoleum or car- 
pets; even the president’s office 
was dreary and bare of all but ab- 
solute essentials. Today both com- 
panies are still in business. The 
founder of one company is too old 
to be very active; a son and a son- 
in-law are fighting for control of 
the business, tragically at logger- 
heads about every problem and 
plan. The other business is prob- 
ably 20 to 30 times larger and 
more profitable. Its employees are 
proud to work there, and boast of 
the comforts and fair treatment 
they enjoy. The founder is dead, 
but his heirs seem able to make 
the business run as he wanted it 


to run, without friction. Which 
man had the best idea about mak- 
ing a business grow? The little 
fellow who stayed little still thinks 
his rival is a money-wasting, fla- 
grantly extravagant company. But 
he can’t make or sell goods as 
low in price as the other company. 
Sometimes saving money is a costly 


way toruna business. 


Esprit de Corps: The writer 
of these lines was invited to the 
Christmas party of a company in 
another line of business. While 
there the president of the company 
took me off to one side and said, 
“Took at these men and women. 
Did you ever see such a grand 
group of people? Why they look 
slick, well dressed, well fed. Gosh, 
I’m proud of every one of them!” 
Later an executive took me off in 
a corner and said, “Say what you 
please, we have the finest man in 
the country as president of our 
company.” Still later, a foreman 
pointed out another foreman, with 
the comment that the other fore- 
man was the best man in his line in 
town. A young lady secretary told 
me, “I’ve worked in three places, 
but never in one like this. Every- 
body has a smile, everybody wants 
to help everybody else. It’s a 
pleasure to work here. I never 
dreamed there were such places 
until I came here.” And so it went 
all afternoon during the gay party. 
I have since learned that this com- 
pany earns more on money in- 


vested and sales volume than any 


0 








ROFITS are made of many things. Sound selling policy 
P: one. Efficiency of manufacturing is another. Service to 
customers is important, too. 

One of the most important of the many things which 
profits are made of is the factor which many businessmen often 
overlook. That is the efficiency of bookkeeping methods. 

A smoothly functioning accounting department and sat- 
isfactory profits go hand-in-hand. That's why it pays to have 
a thorough check made of your methods of handling money 
and records. In this way you can be sure of full operational 
efficiency and lowest possible overhead. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business . . 
small dry goods store to a large steel plant. . . 


. from a 
there is a 





National system that can save you time and money in all 
your business accounting. This includes payroll, accounts 
receivable, and distribution of sales and costs. 


Get the facts . . . No obligation 

Upon request, a National representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss your system of handling money and keeping records. 

Following this discussion he will make definite recom- 
mendations. Have your own accounting department com- 
pare the National system with the one you are now using. 
Make the decision solely on the facts revealed. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
AC! MACHINES 
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other company in its industry on 
which records are available. 


University of Chicago is of- 
fering thirteen courses in business, 
including a new section on Man- 
agement of the Small Business En- 
terprise, at the downtown college 
of the University. The position of 
small business in industry and 
methods of management in meeting 
competition of large enterprises 
will be featured, the announcement 
reads. Best way small business can 
meet the competition of big busi- 
ness is to cooperate, not fight, and 
to carve out a place for itself that 
big business does not want or can- 
not serve. There is a place for 
both big and little business and 
the two working together seem 
most healthy for both. 


Chain Stores will spend a to- 
tal of $519,567,953 in 1946 for 
store modernization is the predic- 
tion of the authoritative Chain 
Store Age. Variety and depart- 
ment store chains will spend the 
biggest sum, $337,159,568, with 
grocery, drug, restaurant, and ap- 
parel stores following in the order 
named. The same source predicts 
there will not be a big increase in 
the number of stores, because most 
of the new stores being planned 
are to replace existing units. 


Walter Hoving recently re- 
signed as Lord & Taylor president 
in New York and is now busy put- 
ting together a group of depart- 
ment and specialty store proper- 
ties to do an annual volume of 
$150,000,000. Prior to becoming 
president of Lord & Taylor, Mr. 
Hoving was with Macy’s and also 
with Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany. This new chain is evidence 
that we were correct in an article 
several months ago predicting the 
whole tendency in retailing is 
toward bigger and bigger units. 


Purchase of York Safe & Lock 
Company by Diebold, Inc., of 
Canton, Ohio, is another milestone 
in this aggressive company’s ex- 
pansion. Diebold once was almost 
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» exclusively engaged in the manu- 


bank 


chests, safes and similar capital 


facture of vaults, money 


goods equipment which last several 
lifetimes. When the 
swept across the land in 1929, 


depression 


bank vaults became exceedingly 
difficult to sell, to indulge in an 
understatement. Diebold saw other 
manufacturers which had consump- 
tion goods for sale pull through 
the depression with less pain, de- 
termined never to be caught again 
with only heavy capital goods. 
The result was a bold expansion 
program 
new lines and much new business 


which brought several 


to the company. 


A Look at the Books, the 


current slogan in some union quar- 
ters, does not add up. Every figure 
which a big corporation could 
reasonably be asked to divulge is 
included in the corporate annual 
statement or yearbook. In the case 
of General Motors, chief victim of 
the “look at the books” demand, 
seems silly because this company 
has been for some years a leader 
in revealing its figures in its an- 
nual statements. We suspect that 
what the union really wants is a 
look-see at the books to jump upon 
certain figures representing expen- 
ditures which the union will claim 
should not have been made. Ob- 
viously General Motors and any 
other big corporation probably 
expends money for some things the 
unions might criticize, but as we 
see it, who is better prepared to 
decide how a corporation’s money 
is to be spent than the men who 
were most active in building that 
corporation? Any private in the 
rear ranks can now tell how Gen- 
eral Lee, with no extra men or 
guns, could have won the battle of 
Gettysburg. But this aforesaid 
private today knows things that 
General Lee did not know the day 
the battle began and had no way 
of knowing. To open a corpora- 
tion’s books to permit sniping at 
management because of past ac- 
tions is just as silly as saying on 
Monday what signals should have 
been called at Saturday’s football 


game, or listening to the military 
experts who can now tell how Lee 
licked McClellan at 


could have 


Gettysburg. 


Union Demands for higher 
pay based on the claim that cor- 
porations will make more money in 
the future because of pent demand 
may seem reasonable to some peo- 
ple. But when we get these demands 
down to everyday living they seem 
silly. Suppose a worker’s landlord 
says right now, “You are going 
to get more money later because 
of your strike. I'll raise your rent 
today.” Suppose the grocer says, 
“You will make more in the future, 
so I want to raise prices today.” 
We doubt if 
would want to put out their money 


many union men 
on that basis. And how about go- 
ing to the bank to borrow money 
on the strength of increased earn- 
ings you anticipate in the future 
instead of on your past earnings 
record? Oh well, that’s different! 


Simple Economics needs to 
be taught to the rank and file of 
people. Some of the commonest 
phrases we hear are, “He’s making 
a mint of money.” “His profits are 
tremendous.” “The railroads are 
simply coining money. Look at the 
freight and passengers they are 
hauling.” “The restaurants, the 
hotels, the merchants, the doctors, 
bakers and—well, everybody else 

coining 
is — these 


but us—are simply 


money.” The trouble 
things just are not true. But in 
teaching economics we need to get 
back to simple everyday things. 
Unions say corporations can pay 
30 per cent more for wages with- 
out raising prices. Corporation fi- 
nance is no different from family 
finance. When anyone claims that 
a corporation can add 30 per cent 
to labor costs, ask that man if a 
family can add 30 per cent to its 
costs and still come out even? If 
it works one way it ought to work 
the other, and we need some tre- 
mendous campaign to break this 
simple news as gently as possible 
to the millions. And perhaps to 
Mr. Bowles too! 











To Unions 





If the personnel man has the power to settle many of 
labor’s grievances quickly at the lowest level there is 
little need for workers to transfer loyalties from the 
company to a union. But the personnel man must be 
able to make decisions, and make them stick with all 
other executives in the organization, and must also 
act as the workers’, not the company’s, representative 





BY RALPH W. ELLS 


RIOR to 1940 in the average 

large industrial concern, the 
program for handling labor rela- 
tions was based on the concept 
that the personnel division or the 
individuals or departments han- 
dling personnel problems were 
principally representatives of 
management rather than repre- 
sentatives of the company’s em- 
ployees. As a result the personnel 
director, if there was one, re- 
ported to the wrong person and 
was made responsible for functions 
that should have been the respon- 
sibility of other departments. 
What was often worse, the per- 
sonnel director did not have con- 
trol over functions that were ab- 
solutely necessary for the success- 
ful performance of his job. The 
war and the resultant shortage of 
manpower changed all this. It 
taught many executives that the 
best way to improve employee and 
labor relations, and thus increase 
efficiency, was to organize the per- 
sonnel division so it became the 
guardian of employees’ rights and 
the champion of employees’ griev- 
ances. 

To the layman unfamiliar with 


personnel problems, having the 
personnel director a_ representa- 
tive of a company’s employees, 
rather than a _ representative of 
management, probably seems un- 
important. Yet basically it is the 
reason unions are strong today 
and employees are loyal to their 
unions instead of to their com- 
panies. A strong personnel divi- 
sion, responsible for employee re- 
lations and presenting employees’ 
problems to management so effec- 
tively that management arrives at 
fair decisions, is an almost impos- 
sible hurdle for a union organizer 
to surmount. 

In any large company the em- 
plovees are made up of a variety 
of individuals. Some are radicals, 
other are conservatives, and then 
there are a lot of people who are 
neither but merely ordinary citi- 
zens trying to make a living. The 
vast majority of these primarily 
want a square deal. As long as 
they are treated fairly according 
to their estimates, they will keep 
the more radical of their members 
in line. 

Similarly the supervisors of 
these workers are made up of a 


Why Men Are Loyal 


variety of individuals. Some are 
generous, others are stingy; some 
are liberal while others are narrow- 
minded. As a result, sound per- 
sonnel policies established by man- 
agement are interpreted different- 
ly. The employees of department A 
earn more money than the em- 
ployees of department B_ even 
though both departments are do- 
ing the same type of work. The 
employees of department C are al- 
lowed rest periods; the employees 
of department D are not. Em- 
ployee X of department E is paid 
for time off for illness while em- 
ployee Y of the same department 
is not. In department F employees 
are suspended 3 days for infrac- 
tion of a certain rule while in de- 
partment M they are only repri- 
manded. Hundreds of such little 
problems arise every month even 
in companies that have internally 
consistent personnel policies. Un- 
less there is a strong personnel 
division continually fighting for 
consistency and fair treatment for 
all employees, it is only a question 
of time before a company encoun- 
ters labor difficulties, such as loaf- 
ing on the job, deliberate restric- 
tion of output, lack of job in- 
terest, slowdowns and _ inefficiency 
—all difficult things to prove. 
Executives checking costs know 
such things are going on, but to 
find out who is responsible is some- 
thing else again. 

For this reason the number one 
assignment of the personnel divi- 
sion should be to eliminate all 
complaints, both real and imagi- 
nary, from the minds of employees 
and to sell them on the idea that 
they are being treated fairly and 
squarely. This necessarily has to 
be a continual process because 
conditions change constantly in 
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Workers in their constant talk about the management quickly take the measure of a personnel man who cannot rep- 
resent them vigorously. If their troubles are ignored by the company they turn to a union to settle their difficulties 


industry and trouble can develop 
almost overnight. 

It is unfortunate so many com- 
panies, knowing their workers and 
supervisors are individuals with 
varying reactions, have neverthe- 
less failed to establish procedures 
for handling the routine personnel 
problems that develop almost daily. 
Apparently a number of executives 
feel that all minor personnel prob- 
lems not classed as formal griev- 
ances should be settled by the 
worker’s supervisor. This view- 
point is sound. They should be. 
But if they are not settled to a 
worker’s satisfaction, the worker 
should have the right to appeal 
without going through a formal 
grievance procedure. That’s why 
a personnel division, divorced from 
all operating so that it can be im- 
partial, should be responsible for 
employee relations. 

Fortunately more and more 
companies are gradually realizing 
that if a company is to operate 
efficiently, minor personnel prob- 
lems must be nipped in the bud. 
Indicative of the trend is the re- 
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cent installation by many concerns 
of personnel counselors in factory 
locations where they can become 
acquainted with workers and su- 
pervisors, find out what is going 
on and correct situations before 
they get out of hand. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. Personnel counselors who 
can persuade supervisors and 
workers to arrive at mutually 
satisfactory answers to routine 
emplovee problems are literally 
worth their weight in gold. 

In companies where there are no 
personnel counselors or no person- 
nel division to battle for their real 
or imaginary grievances, employ- 
ees naturally go to the only other 
source of aid—the union. And if, 
over a period of time, the union 
obtains concessions from manage- 
ment, it is only natural for em- 
plovees to develop a loyalty to the 
union that stands up for them 
rather than to the company that 
is always on the other side of the 
fence. From a company viewpoint 
this is most unfortunate. In busi- 


ness today about the only advan- 


tage any company has over its 
competitors is the advantage of 
better utilization of manpower. As- 
sets such as timesaving machines, 
banking connections or technical 
knowledge are temporary only. It 
isn’t long before some competitor 
acquires assets just as good or 
better. So it behooves the com- 
panies which want to stay in busi- 
ness to utilize their manpower in 
the most effective manner. How 
can a company attain the maxi- 
mum efficiency from workers whose 
first loyalty is to the union rather 
than the company? 

In all fairness to many capable 
individuals who are called per- 
sonnel directors, it should be re- 
membered that generally this title 
is a misnomer. In the majority of 
companies at the present time the 
operating department managers 
are responsible for employee and 
labor relations, not the personnel 
division. In addition, in many com- 
panies, the personnel director is a 
subordinate junior executive re- 
porting to someone other than the 
Continued on page 40) 
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Chesapeake & Ohio and Nickel Plate are prodding the 
big roads to join them in a coast-to-coast through 
Pullman plan. Some observers think it is a publicity 
stunt, others say it ought to be done, but that these 
two roads are not the ones to do it. A look at what the 
plan means and the varied complications it brings 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N WELL-WRITTEN, | seduc- 

tive, full-page advertisements in 
national publications the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Nickel Plate 
railroads ask, “Why Shouldn’t 
America Have Through Sleeping 
Car Service from Coast to Coast ?” 

The copy goes on to paint a 
morbid picture of the inconven- 
ience of changing trains at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Memphis or New 
Orleans. Then in one sweeping 
gesture these two railroads offer 
to “join with any combination of 
other railroads to set up through 
sleeping car service from coast to 
coast on practical schedules and 
routes.” 

To the casual reader there is 
certainly nothing wrong with this 
offer. It seems to be progressive, 
in the spirit of cooperation, and in 
line with many other much dis- 
cussed postwar improvements in all 
kind of services to the public. 

There is nothing new about the 
idea. It has been discussed almost 
ever since the Union Pacific-Cen- 
tral Pacific golden spike driving at 
Promontory, Utah, in 1869 
marked the joining of the rails 
from the Atlantic to Pacific. 

What makes the present uproar 
about it unusually interesting is 
that Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Nickel Plate are spending a small 
fortune on promoting the idea 
when neither is a prominent factor 
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in transcontinental passenger trat- 
fic. C. & O. is a great coal hauling 
road; Nickel Plate is a_ bridge 
route between Buffalo and St. 
Louis and Buffalo and Chicago, 
never more than passably inter- 
ested in passenger traffic in the 
past. For either road to partici- 
pate in any through transconti- 
nental passenger service, arrange- 
ments must be made with other 
roads at both ends of the route. 

Shortest rail route coast to 
coast is better than 3,000 miles. 
Nickel Plate controls tracks slight- 
ly more than 500 miles of this 
distance. C. & O. controls slightly 
more than 650 miles, its western 
terminal being Cincinnati. 

In attempting to determine why 
these two short lines are so in- 
terested in transcontinental traffic 
we cannot forget the effort of 
a group to buy the Pullman Com- 
pany, which the Federal court has 
ordered sold because it thinks Pull- 
man car building and sleeping car 
operations constitute a monopoly. 
Two men, Young and Kirby, and 
Otis & Company have put in a bid 
for Pullman. Kirby is a dime store 
heir who helped finance Young’s 
acquisition of part of the ill-fated 
Van Sweringen empire which once 
included Pacific, the 
Cleveland Terminal, an_ electric 
line, Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel 
Plate, Pere Marquette, Wheeling 


Missouri 





and Lake Erie, plus varied real 
estate promotions. 

Kirby’s money and Young’s as- 
tuteness brought them control of 
Allegheny Corporation which now 
controls Nickel Plate, C. & O. and 
Pere Marquette. Otis is the Cleve- 
land financial house which gave the 
late Samuel Insull a case of jitters, 
and which has promoted the fight 
to force stock and bond issues to 
be sold at auction, and not by 
privately negotiated sales. 

Some railroad men flatly assert 
that the present agitation for 
through Pullman service coast to 
coast is no more than waving the 
bloody shirt to attract attention, 
build up backing and promote in- 
terest in this group’s desire to buy 
the Pullman Company. Young- 
Kirby-Otis assert Pullman equip- 
ment is obsolete, that they will 
spend millions in building new cars, 
and generally give the traveler a 
new deal if the court will but award 
them the right to buy Pullman.* 

Any railroad patron has a right 
to ask why these roads, if they are 
managed by progressive, far- 
sighted and successful business- 
men, should not attempt to create 
improvements on a national scale, 
such as the through passenger ser- 
vice coast to coast. To answer this 
question it is necessary to look at 
the coast-to-coast passenger ser- 
vice as it exists today. First, a 
look at Nickel Plate’s passenger 
service. If it is to become a link 
in a 3,400 mile through passenger 
service it is fair to ask what sort 
of service it offers now. 

Nickel Plate has never been able 
to assemble many passengers to 
use its present Chicago to New 
York service which is made pos- 
sible by a joint arrangement with 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
at Buffalo. This road handles the 
Nickel Plate trains, Buffalo to 





*Since this article was written, the Court 
has awarded to a group of railroads the 
right to purchase the Pullman Company. 
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Hoboken. There are two trains 
daily each way: On the east-bound 
run one train leaves Chicago at 
9:30 a.m., the other at 11:20 p.m. 
The morning train reaches New 
York 22 hours and 15 minutes 
later, after rousting out the pas- 
sengers at Hoboken to board the 
ferry boat at 7:50 a.m., which 
takes them to the Cortland Street 
Station in New York. 

This service compares with New 
York Central and Pennsylvania 
running time of 18 hours without 
the change from train to ferry 
boat at Hoboken, as both the other 
roads run directly into New York 
or Manhattan Island proper. 
There are plenty of passengers 
who look upon the ferry boat epi- 
sode, with its jousting commuter 
crowds, baggage difficulties and 
delay, as more troublesome than 
the stop-over at Chicago. 

There is little evidence to show 
that Nickel Plate has ever before 
been seriously concerned about 
passenger traffic. Less than + per 
cent of its total revenue comes 
from passenger traffic. Whether it 
has the service facilities, equip- 
ment, track capacity, to haul 
high-grade passenger trains to 
compete with other New York 
Chicago trains remains to be seen. 

Could it be that Nickel Plate is 
contemplating a train that would 
bypass Chicago, leaving the Nickel 
Plate main line at Mortimer, Ohio, 
thence to Peoria where it could be 
picked up by the Rock Island for 
a run as far west as Denver? 

If we assume the Nickel Plate’s 
kind offer to cooperate with other 
roads is more than a mere atten- 
tion-getting publicity scheme, we 
must take into consideration the 
other roads’ interests. As every- 
body knows, the bulk of all pas- 
senger traffic from eastern cities 
to Chicago and the West Coast 
comes to Chicago via New York 
Central and Pennsylvania, with a 
portion being handled by Balti- 
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On the following page Robert R. Young, chairman, C. & O. vigorously dis- 
agrees with this article and tells why he ran the advertisement shown above 


more & Ohio and Erie, as well as wanna, the eastern roads would 
the fraction which travels via be forced into competitive meas 
Nickel Plate-Lackawanna. Could ures which would entice the busi- 
any western road, with manage ness to the roads not involved. 
ment in its right mind, engage in There remains one other pos- 
a hook-up with Nickel Plate- sibility for Nickel Plate to find 
Lackawanna? To do so would be western hook-up over which to run 
to thumb its corporate nose at the through trains. This is the Bur- 
three main sources of business lington-Rio Grande-Western Pa- 
from and to the East. Were Santa cific. There is a through train via 
Fe, Northwestern-Union Pacific- this route from Chicago to the 
Southern Pacific, the Rock Island, Oakland Mole, called the Exposi- 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern, tion Flyer, inaugurated about the 
Burlington, or Milwaukee roads to time of the San Francisco Fair. 
tie up with Nickel Plate-Lacka- |The Exposition(Continued on page 46) 
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Mr. Young Answers 


With a Wallop 





Robert R. Young, chairman, C. & O., tells why he ran 
the advertisement reproduced on page 11 and attacks 
the other railroads and the Pullman Company with 
the claim that service is poor, equipment obsolete 





yor are correct in questioning 
the degree of C. & O. and Nickel 
Plate interest in passenger busi- 
ness. Under the Van Sweringens it 
shrank to the irreducible minimum. 
Wheeling and Lake Erie discon- 
tinued all passenger trains. This is 
not, however, present C. & O. pol- 
icy. The war has demonstrated 
that, 
business can be highly profitable, 


given volume, passenger 


even for a coal road. In_ these 
atomic days no source of revenue 
can be scorned, with Diesels, oil 
lines, gas lines, airways, water- 
ways and highways increasingly 
pestersome. A ton of coal can be 
hauled only once—to its point of 
consumption—while passengers 
can be hauled back and forth as 
many times as they can be induced 
to travel. 

Attractively merchandised and 
properly advertised railroad travel 
manyfold. <A 
thirty-billion-dollar industry 
(more than 100 Class I railroads) 
which spends in the aggregate only 


can be increased 


six or seven million dollars a year 
in advertising is not making the 
most of its opportunities. 

The attitude of the public and 
of Congress toward the railroads 
(hence of the rate-making authori- 
ties) is largely governed by the 
degree of honesty and ability with 
which the railroads seem to be con- 
ducting their affairs ; and one rail- 
road must suffer from the trans- 
gressions of others. Although pas- 
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senger fares are a small part of 
railroad revenue, railroad good- 
will is preponderantly a question 
of passenger service—not of 
freight service. 

It was with these considerations 
in mind, more than a year ago, 
that the Chesapeake & Ohio board 
adopted a resolution directing its 
officers to render the finest post- 
war passenger service that money 
and modern ingenuity could pro- 
vide, hoping that by example a 
standard for the industry could be 
set. Orders were placed for coaches 
which, on delivery next June, we 
believe will give the Chesapeake & 
Ohio the finest day train in the 
world. 

When it came to our off-line 
trains, our night trains, for which 
we were equally ambitious, how- 
ever, we immediately ran_ into 
many complicated problems, prob- 
lems still awaiting a solution, not 
because of their complexity or diffi- 
culty but because the innovations 
we sought to introduce disturbed 
the habits (or agreements) of the 
executives of lines with which we 
connected or hoped to connect. 
That was when we first sought to 
crystallize the through St. Louis 
(Chicago) service—months before 
we ever thought of acquiring the 
Pullman Company. The sequence 
of events was the reverse of what 
your article implies. Let us see 
what happened. 

All through the last winter of 


war and the spring and summer 
of victory, C. & O. marked time in 
(with 


modern coaches already 6 months 


its sleeping car decisions 


on order) under promises by 
A.R.A. committees that a solution 
to the problem of who was to 
operate the new Pullman Company 
would momentarily be found, and 
we would have some one with whom 
we could discuss our needs. On V-J 
Day it had been more than 5 years 
since the government initiated its 
action against the Pullman Com- 
pany and nearly 3 years since the 
divorcement 


decision for came 


down. Yet in August, railroad 
executives met in Washington (un- 
der the leadership of the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Central—taking op- 
posing views) and decided that 
they could find no satisfactory 
solution to the operation of the 
Pullman Company and _ therefore 
would request the government for 
2 vears’ delay from this coming 
April, in the enforcement of its 
decree. This meant that C. & O. 
would either have to embark upon 
the prohibitively uneconomic pol- 
icv of owning and operating its 
own new sleeping car equipment or 
complacently sit back and coun- 
tenance a sleeping car service at 
high rates in jittery cars 25 to 
40 years of age, while offering a 
smooth, quiet, ultra-modern day 
service at low rates. 

Examination into the cost of 
sleeping car equipment, assuming 
C. & O. was to go forward on its 
own, showed that sleeping cars 
cost 3 to 4 times as much per 
pound as does an automobile. Con- 
trast the intricacy of design and 
the number of machined parts in 
an automobile with those in a Pull- 
man car and you will have some 
measure of the (Continued on page 47) 
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In this era of merchandise shortages almost every customer suspects that some other customer is getting a better deal 
from his suppliers. This card record, open for all customers to inspect, proves that allotments are fair and just to each one 


Allotment Record 
Ends Complaints 


M*S* wholesalers, distributors 


and manufacturers will be in- 


terested in an allocation plan re- 
cently set up by E. H. Schaefer 
Company, Milwaukee electrical ap- 
pliance wholesaler, to determine 
quantities of restricted 1946 pro- 
duction that will go to each of 316 
retail outlets. Every business with 
an allotment problem may find the 
plan helpful. 

The company supplies Wiscon- 
sin dealers with 17 lines of General 
Electric appliances. Some plan for 
fair allocation had to be installed 
to avoid confusion and dealer ill- 
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will. C. C. Walker, operating man- 
ager, says, “We well know the 
axiom, ‘The wheel that squeaks the 
loudest gets the most grease,’ and 
determined to find a way to get a 
fair share of merchandise for each 
dealer. We contacted a number of 
wholesalers who had _ experience 
with rationing but found no plan 
for allotting production.” 
Starting with 1946 allotment 
figures for each product, as fur- 
nished by the manufacturer, Mr. 
Walker determined each dealer’s 
share of the total. Work sheets are 


set up for each (Continued on page 38) 











Check Handling 


Made Easier 


One of the time consuming jobs in every office is 
sorting checks for reconciling payroll accounts. 
By the use of punched checks, sorting is now easy, 
faster and more accurate at Ohio Farm Bureau 


BY RALPH CONLEY 


Ohio Farm Bureau 


ATCHING a man cash a pecu- 

liar looking check in a corner 
grocery store one evening led to 
the installation of a system that 
has saved us considerable time in 
reconciling our pay check account 
each month. 

The check I saw being cashed 
had a row of holes and notches in 
the top edge. As I thought about 
it I 
punched cards had similar notches 
and holes. It occurred to me that 
if we had our payroll checks made 


remembered that certain 


by this system we could speed up 
the work of sorting those checks 
and reconciling our payroll ac- 
counts. 

Sorting a checking account un- 
der ordinary methods is just a 
mean chore. It doesn’t take a lot 
of intelligence, but it does have to 
be done promptly and accurately. 
Whether a payroll is weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly, one payroll 
is bound to fall at the end of the 
month, with all its other pressures 
on an office force. 

Surely a better way of handling 
this job was possible. I had my 
lead and set out to do something 
about it. 

So we got our heads together 
and as a result of that little in- 
cident we were introduced to the 
Keysort check and “batch recon- 
ciliation” developed by The Mc- 
Bee Company of Athens, Ohio. 
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Everyone who has a_ personal 
checking account knows the or- 
dinary way of balancing the ac- 
count. Business houses amplify 
this fundamental system by using 
serial numbers to control sheets. 
But essentially the system has all 
the disadvantages of your personal 
account, complicated by a greater 
number of checks. 

Our Keysort check now looks 
the same as the old one we used 
except at the top is a row of 16 
holes. These holes have made rec- 
onciling our payroll accounts a 
simple, ordinary task. 

For the sake of organization, 
the Ohio Farm Bureau is made up 
of nine corporations. The public 
and our employees think of us as 
one unit which, in purpose, we are. 
Each company pays into its pay- 
roll fund a master check to the 
amount of the payroll. Here’s 
what happens to those Keysort 
checks. 

Those holes at the top represent 
two things—the date of the pay- 
roll and the sheet on which the 
check is entered. There is a sep- 
sheet for each company. 
Suppose we are making up the 
payroll for November 24. We 
“gang punch” all checks for that 
date. That is, on a machine we 
displace the proper holes so that 
now at that spot all the checks 
standing on edge have a V groove 


arate 








where before there had been holes. 
We also gang punch the checks 
for sheet number, remembering 
that, in our case, we list each 
company’s checks on _ separate 
pages. 

When the checks return and the 
account must be reconciled, it’s 
a simple matter. First, we take a 
long needle, made for the purpose, 
and sort the payroll date. In prac- 
tice, the use of the needle isn’t 
always necessary, for when we line 
up the checks, the few stragglers 
from old payrolls are immediately 
obvious. They show up in the 
groove that had been punched and 
can be picked out by hand in a 
few seconds. But to search for 
them by serial number through the 
whole bunch of checks would have 
been a tiresome, irritating job. 

Next, we sort for sheet number 
case, nine different 
checks | still 
their serial numbers, but now, in 


—in our 
groups. Our carry 
effect, we have nine small easily- 
handled balances to work out. A 
straggler check on number nine 
sheet doesn’t involve all the others. 
When we have quickly and easily 
sorted out for sheet number one 
and checked them off by serial 
number, then that bunch of checks 
is a closed matter. If one or two 
checks are not cashed, then next 
month it will be easy to locate 
them and balance the sheet be- 
different 
marks them at once as old checks. 


cause their grooving 

I have often been asked how 
much time the use of the Keysort 
check has saved us. I cannot an- 
swer that question. Our payroll is 
handled by several girls. It did not 
take all of their time before and 
it doesn’t now. Elimination of per- 
sonnel was not an objective in 
making this change, but happy 
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office workers and efficient, accu- 
rate methods were very definite ob- 
jectives. Of course, in a large 
operation, such as unemployment 
compensation bureaus, savings in 
numbers of personnel would be 
effected. 

While this report deals only 
with the use of payroll checks 
there is no reason why similar time 
savings cannot be achieved through 
the use of the same system for all 
checks sent out by the accounts 
pavable department. 

Reconciling bank accounts, like 
other jobs in accounting, is a mat- 
ter of doing something nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine times only to 
find nothing wrong. But the thou- 
sandth time or perhaps the ten 
thousandth time when an error is 
found is what makes it necessary 
to go through these monotonous, 
time-consuming jobs in the aver- 
age accounting department. 

If only to sort checks by pay- 
ment dates the punching is prob- 
ably justified; but in the average 
accounting department checks 
must be sorted at least twice in the 
process of reconciling the bank ac- 
count. Where a company main- 
tains several different accounts the 
plan is probably even more helpful. 

Better methods in the smaller 
office result in stability of person- 
nel. In most offices, workers are not 
specialists. They have many du- 
ties. When an office manager loses 
one of these people, the training 
of a replacement is an arduous, 
tiresome job. At the Ohio Farm 
Bureau we believe that continuous 
attention to better methods and 
working conditions is highly essen- 
tial. And we certainly found the 
elimination of the old method of 
reconciliation of our payroll ac- 
counts was a step forward. 





Sorting is made easy by punching out 
the holes in certain checks. When the 
needle is inserted only the checks with 
the holes are lifted, the others remain. 
Many different classifications can be 
included so that as many sorts as 
necessary are easily and quickly sort- 
ed by date, account, or any other 
classification which may be wanted 
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Billing Plan Aids 
All Departments 





Better inventory control, speedier order filling, lower 
handling costs, more accurate sales analysis, plus 
generally improved service to customers follow in- 
stallation of a modernized punched card billing system 





BY A. T. LAWSON 


ODERN 


counting, originally installed 


punched card ac- 


in one department only, was ex- 
panded until it modernized every 
department of the business. This 
occurred at the warehouse of Tom 
Boy Cooperative Merchandising, a 
wholesale operation which serves 
214 retail grocers in and adjacent 
to St. Louis. 

From the information available 
from the punched cards, first 
created for billing purposes, the 
company has developed a_ per- 
petual inventory system for the 
1,600 items it handles, has im- 
proved its buying records, cut or- 
der filling time, and developed a 
profit analysis plan to help its re- 
tail customers. 

Tabulating machines were in- 
stalled in the billing department, 
primarily to speed up order billing, 
assure accurate uniform pricing 
and enable members to use pre- 
printed order forms in sending or- 
ders to warehouse. The time saved 
in order taking alone more than 
offset cost of machines. Using 
punch card billing furnishes the 
retailer with a clear, readable in- 
voice, complete description on size, 
units to a case, suggested retail 
price with percentage of profit, 
dozen cost, case cost, and accurate 
extension on multiple case pur- 
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chases. The warehouse receives 
from the same cards the total sales 
at retail based on the suggested 
retail prices, enabling manage- 
ment to guide the dealer in getting 
the desired profit at retail level. 

Much valuable information is 
automatically gathered at the 
warehouse level which would be 
prohibitive in cost if the distribu- 
tor attempted to modernize his end 
of the business without going to 
the very base of retail operation 
and assist in bringing that end up 
to par. To buy intelligently and 
to insure turnover of approxi- 
mately 1,600 ttems, proper records, 
from buying on down to store 
analysis, are a “must.” 

Use of the equipment begins 
with a Master Buying Card of 
each item handled. This master 
card is filled in completely by the 
buyers from the invoice received 
from the manufacturer on the first 
shipment. This card is rechecked 
on all subsequent purchases. 

The person in charge of the 
tabulating room produces a pat- 
tern card on each item from the 
master buying card. This card 
carries information that will ap- 
pear on the retailer’s invoice. Pro- 
ducing this pattern card is an in- 
dividual operation, but when a 
shipment of this item is received 


the pattern card is used to “gang 
punch” for each case in the ship- 
ment. 

Example: If 100 cases are re- 
ceived, the pattern card repro- 
duces 100 cards in one of the ma- 
chines, numbered from 1 to 100, 
and duplicates on blank stock 
cards the holes punched in the 
pattern card. This pattern card 
is used in all shipments of this 
item received from the manufac- 
turer until such time as a change 
of price or packing requires mak- 
ing a new card. These stock cards 
are then placed in file which rep- 
resents the entire inventory at 
warehouse. Every card represents 
one case of merchandise. 

Each week a prepriced order 
form, or book, is sent to dealers. 
All items are listed showing the 
code number of each case which 
corresponds to the arrangement of 
in the 





stock on the selection line 
warehouse and the cards in the 
tub-file in the billing room. For 
instance, a retailer orders a case 
of code number 1314. There are 
100 cards in the tub-file, so the 
girl pulls number 100, and so on 
down as the stock decreases. The 
next card number always shows the 
number of cases in stock. After 
the entire order is selected the 
cards are put into the billing ma- 
chine which quickly produces a 
clear, legible invoice with all in- 
formation needed for retail opera- 
tion. 

This removing of cards from 
the file gives stock position on all 
items at all times, and, therefore, 
serves as perpetual inventory. 

One girl takes inventory once a 
week on every item, giving the 
buyer information which keeps him 
informed on turnover so he can 
reorder in time to avoid being out 
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A reproduction of the punched card, a set of which is made for each product handled. As the merchandise is ‘selected by 


the order fillers, one card is picked up for each unit of merchandise. 


of stock on items ordered by re- 
tailers. This knowledge of move- 
ment of all items permits the 
buyer to get maximum turnover, 
enables him to anticipate advanc- 
ing or declining markets and to 
avoid items that do not pay the 
wholesaler or retailer to handle. 

The grocery being 
highly competitive requires low 
cost warehouse handling by the 
distributor to insure no greater 
cost on merchandise at the retail 
level than the most efficient chain 
operated warehouse. The Tom 
Boy warehouse is designed to 
handle merchandise speedily from 
the receiving dock to the shipping 
platform. 

The physical handling of mer- 
chandise received can be segre- 
gated into two groups—the receiv- 
ing dock and the reserve stock. 
Skids are used to receive and store 
goods, but plans are in the making 
for use of pallets. Stock is moved 
into a selection line in an area that 
contains approximately a weekly 
turnover of each item handled. 


business 
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The complete orders are assem- 


bled from the selection line. The 
tabulating equipment gives the 
necessary information as to quan 
tity required on the line, thus keep- 
ing the line short for the order 
assemblers. 

At the end of the week the bill- 
ing cards which made up the in- 
voices for the week are sorted on 
the machine to analyze sales by 
commodity group. The same ma- 
chine that performed the billing 
work is now used to complete a 
summary of the week’s operation. 
On completion the company knows 
total tonnage handled, number of 
pieces sold in each commodity 
group, total sales at retail sug- 
gested prices, total sales at billing 
cost to retailers. From this analy- 
sis, profit by commodity group is 
known as well as gross profit on 
entire sales. 

In guiding the retailer to sell 
competitively, yet make a satisfac- 
tory profit, the company must help 
attain top efficiency at the retail 
level. This responsibility is as- 


The bills (shown above) are made from the cards 


sumed by the company. It has a 
staff of thoroughly trained con- 
tact men who are capable of de- 
termining the value of store loca- 
tions, proper store layout, systems 
of control on expense and profits 
by department, merchan- 
dising and advertising of store and 
products handled. They 
training store personnel. 


proper 
also aid in 


pees ene : 2 

I'wo principles of merchandising 
have been instilled into the minds 
of the retailers. They are: A re- 
tailer who follows well developed 
plans of merchandising usually 
makes a profit; 
profit, the wholesale distributor 


when he makes a 


makes money and can expand his 
research into other phases of 
profitable operation that is re- 
flected on down to the consumer. 

All of which shows how one 
scientific operation, beginning in 
the billing department, expanded 
beyond any boundary or fixed 
limits to every operation of the 
business—saving time, cutting 
cost, making bigger sales and 
greater profits. 
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The Chemist Finds 


The Answers 





When the chemist goes to work on your problems he 
may come up with better methods to conserve waste, 
a new product, a better product, an improved process 
or manufacturing plan. This report tells how any 
company may have the benefits of chemical research 





OW can a chemist or a consult- 

ing chemical engineer help the 
average business? In many cases 
the answers are as obvious as a 
skyscraper in a village. In other 
cases where the business is not con- 
cerned with what we usually think 
of as “chemicals,” the answer is 


not so obvious. 


We must remember that chem- 
istry is the science which deals 
with the changes in matter, and 
much manufacturing and process- 
ing is exactly that—bringing 
about changes in matter. 

The many ways in which busi- 
ness leans upon consulting and 
research chemical engineers range 
all the way from the development 
of a simple formula or simple test, 
on up to elaborate research jobs 
which require the development of 
new chemicals or new combinations 
of old chemicals, in extended re- 
search to discover flaws in present 
products, and to find cost-cutting 
methods of manufacture. Some- 
times it is even necessary to set up 
pilot plants and make chemicals in 
commercial quantities for tests and 
for field trials of proposed new 
products. 

Dr. W. B. Hendrey, vice presi- 
dent of Edwal Laboratories, Inc., 
who has had much experience in 
chemical engineering and consult- 
ing work, describes a typical con- 
sulting job for the chemical en- 
ginecr in telling about a recent re- 
quest he had to visit a vegetable 
oil plant. 

As he went through the plant, 
several possible improvements were 
immediately noticed: First, it 
was apparent that the plant man- 
agement had not kept pace with 
modern practice. There was no 
proper control of batches coming 


from the cookers into the presses. | 
When the oil was measured, it was 
impossible to determine the yield 
from a given amount of seed, be- 
cause no suitable record was made 
of the seed going into the cookers. } 
He suggested instruments to de- 
termine the moisture, and a system 
of controls, so the yield of eacli 
batch of seed going into the cook 
ers could be accurately calculated 

He also found oil, charged to | 
and coming from the refining ket- | 
tles, was measured with liquid flow 
meters, but was a different en 
tering and leaving temperature 
He reminded his clients that oil 
expands with heat, and that tak- 
ing the measurement to estimate 
the gallonage meant little more 
than a good guess unless the tem- 
perature of the oil was recorded 
and taken into consideration in 
the calculations. 

He found the company was fai 
behind with its orders in produc- 
ing polymerized oils. This was due 
to the slow method used in the 
polymerization process, which held 
production down to the capacity 
of one run through the equipment 
daily. By showing them how to use 
a catalyst in the process, the poly- 
merization was so speeded that it 
was possible to double the output 
with no additional equipment. 

This is a typical “straight con- 
sulting job” for the industrial 
chemist. Research jobs may be far 
more complicated, call for ex- 
tended searches of chemical litera- 
ture, thousands of tests, much 
study and experiment, before the 
desired result is achieved. 

Several years ago, the Leo Cor- 
poration, an enginecring develop- 
ment organization, came to Edwal 
with a considerable problem. It had 
ideas for an (Continued on page 49) 
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Pleasant interior, modern furnishings, comfortable chairs, attractive displays 
make shopping for insurance desirable at Liberty Mutual Insurance Center 


Liberty Mutual's 
Insurance Store 


N AN attempt to simplify sell- 

ing, broaden its market for in- 
surance, and to reduce the cost of 
selling and servicing general, fire, 
accident and automobile insurance, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany has just established a ground 
floor “insurance store” in Evan- 
ston, Illinois. This is the first of 
the company’s proposed chain of 
50 such stores in the Midwest. 

In a test store, established in 
January 1945, at Hempstead, 
Long Island, weekly traffic into the 
store is 25 times as great as in 
the former sixth-floor office. The 
increase in premiums is 90 per cent 
compared with a 14 per cent in- 
crease for the company over the 
entire country. Average premium 
for policies sold since the store 
opened is $11 higher than in the 
former sixth-floor office, indicating 
that policyholders are buying pro- 
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tection more adequate for their 
needs. 

Because of the success of this 
experiment, Liberty Mutual has 
opened the Evanston store, an- 
other in Atlanta, Georgia, and a 
New Haven, 
will be ready for occupancy soon. 
Plans for stores in Mt. Vernon 
and in White Plains, New York, 
and in Oak Park, Illinois, are un- 


der way, and others will be estab- 


Connecticut, store 


lished when locations and materials 
are available. 
Liberty Mutual calls these 
stores “Insurance Centers.” 
According to Earle N. Lashmet, 
Liberty Mutual vice 
“It’s about time to clear away the 


president, 


mystery about insurance; to put 
our products on display; to make 
insurance more useful. Like any 
grocery store, millinery shop or 
dress salon, situated on a ground 


floor, this Insurance Center will be 
as accessible for insurance counsel 
and safety guidance as other stores 
are for groceries, hats or dresses. 
The public will be encouraged to 
come in for safety literature, to 
see the murals that line the walls, 
to view motion pictures on acci- 
dent and fire prevention, or to dis- 
cuss insurance problems.” 

At the Insurance Center, sur- 
roundings are pleasant and at- 
tractive. The counter is modern, 
exhibits are in good taste. Com- 
fortable chairs are provided for 
customers to use while being inter- 
viewed. Attractive panels describ- 
ing the company line the walls. 
Henry Bredfield, manager of the 
store, plans to decorate the win- 
dow with displays of candy, stok- 
ers, and other merchandise of firms 
insured by Liberty Mutual. 

The store is situated in the busi- 
ness district so shoppers can come 
in and discuss their needs or seek 
advice while downtown. Prospects 
discuss their needs with insurance 
counselors and view colorful ex- 
hibits of policies that meet their 
requirements. Though suggestions 
are made, there is no “selling.” 
The counselor interviews the buyer 
and suggests a policy that gives 
the protection requested. 

At the time insurance is pur- 
chased the customer receives a tem- 
porary policy. The regular policy 
is mailed when completed. One trip 
to the store is all the buyer needs 
to make. 

Liberty Mutual plans to mar- 
ket all 


through the store. No salesmen 


community insurance 
are to be used. The company says 
this plan will cut selling costs and 
permit increasing the 20 per cent 
dividend policyholders are now re- 
ceiving. 

The store was officially an- 
nounced at a dinner at which local 
policyholders were company 
guests. After the dinner, Mr. Lash- 
met described the plan and out- 
lined the new services. 

Mr. Bredfield plans a number of 
services which will encourage peo- 
ple to come to the store whether 
insurance is needed or not. 
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Typing and stenographic costs are at least 30 per cent 


too high in the average office claim many executives. 


This survey of management and supervisory methods 


in 15 large typing departments shows how to test, train 
and supervise operators. It tells how to teach proper 


use of equipment, write job instructions and proce- 


dures, reveals plans that cut costs as much as one-half 





A DARTNELL SURVEY 


EARLY everybody who has 

studied the management of 
typing and stenographic depart- 
ments agrees costs are too high. 

Office managers, controllers, 
many typing supervisors agree 
costs run as much as 30 per cent 
too high. One group of executives 
in charge of several of the coun- 
try’s largest typing and _steno- 
graphic units assert costs are as 
much as 50 per cent too high. 

Margaret Hamma, world’s fast- 
est typist, Albert Tangora, former 
world champion typist, many typ- 
ing teachers, school leaders, and 
office methods experts agree with 
these assertions that production is 
too low, that much of the work 
done is woefully inaccurate, and 
that costs should come down. 

There is agreement on the rea- 
sons for these skyrocketing costs 
for typing and stenographic costs. 
The five most frequently men- 
tioned reasons are: 

1. High school graduates reach 
business poorly trained, and no 
other adequate source of supply 
is available. 

2. Demand for typists and ste- 
nographers exceeds the supply, 
pushing up salaries, and creating 
places for substandard abilities. 

3. Beginning typists are poorly 
trained; have little knowledge of 
machines, business requirements ; 
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are deficient in work methods, 


spelling, punctuation, 
and speed. 

4. In most offices supervision is 
poor, discipline is lax. The in- 


accuracy, 


crease in quantities of work to be 
done has created a let-down in 
quality of work. 

5. Failure by business to train 
and instruct, to correct habitual 
errors, to keep production records, 
and to teach best use of equipment 
perpetuate the low skills acquired 
in schools. 

Once the reasons for high typ- 
ing and stenographic costs are de- 
termined it is relatively easy to 
bring these costs down to a sen- 
sible figure. Many companies have 
tackled the job with considerable 
success. One of the biggest and 
most important of the five reasons 
just mentioned is the fact that the 
operators come from schools, high 
schools especially, so poorly 
trained they are almost worthless 
to business without further train- 
ing. Yet many companies throw 
these young, green, poorly trained 
operators into work with no addi- 
tional training. 

Many companies have found the 
only answer to this problem of the 
green operator is to put her to 
work as a page, messenger, clerk 
or a helper, giving her free time 
to attend classes or to practice. 





Eastman Kodak Company, The 


Pennsylvania Company, Quaker 
Oats Company, Swift & Com- 


pany, Northern Trust Company, 
many large insurance companies 
and other employers of typists 
start operators in messenger and 
clerical jobs, and put them 
through a training course or school 
until they qualify as typists or 
stenographers. 

Executives of these companies 
point out there are five important 
points in any program of cutting 
typing and stenographic costs. 
They are: 

1. Determining the skill of be- 
ginners and placing them on work 
at the proper level. 

2. Conducting a planned train- 
ing program to prepare beginners 
for higher jobs as typists and 
stenographers. 

3. Use of a company manual, 
style book or instruction sheets to 
standardize style, methods and 
practices. 

4. Strict supervision to main- 
tain best working habits, and 
methods. Instruction in proper use 
of equipment. 

5. Use of motion study, job in- 
struction and job planning. Bet- 
ter work assignment methods. 

All these suggestions can be put 
into effect in any company with as 
many as five typists or stenog- 
raphers. Many suggestions can be 
used by only one stenographer or 
typist. It should be emphasized 
that it is not necessary to have a 
large department to make use of 
the best, improved methods for 
increasing production and cutting 
costs. 

It is assumed, in the suggestions 
made in this report, that the com- 
pany has one person in charge of 
all stenographers and_ typists. 
Without such a person there can 
be no sound program. If the de- 
partment is centralized there is, 
of course, a supervisor, manager 
or executive in charge. 
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If there is no one person in 
charge of all typists and stenog- 
raphers it will be necessary to ap- 
point one if the suggestions in 
his report are to be put into ef- 
ect. Such a person should either 
he a skilled typist or understand 
he work and the principles of 
ffice management and production 
horoughly. He or she must have 
. respect for typing, and under- 
ttand that only through the 
iighest type of supervision can 
improved results be expected. 


Testing New Onerators 


The first step in any cost-cut- 
ting program is to test every new 
operator as soon as hired. Because 
it is all but impossible to find ex- 
perienced people, most newcomers 
in an office today are beginners. 
The quickest way to get them into 
production is to test them to de- 
termine present skills, and to en- 
able the supervisor to assign them 
the type of work for which they 
are fitted. 

In many offices testing is done 
only in the most haphazard man- 
ner. There are a number of tests 
published which may be purchased 
and used on all beginners. It is 
better to use these tests than to 
test carelessly, but the ideal 
method is to devise tests from 
typical samples of the daily work 
done in the department. Then it 
is a simple matter to use these 
tests on the experienced operators 
whose grades can then be com- 
pared with the beginners. 





"OP: Miss Margaret Hamma, fastest 
ypist in the world. Her methods, ex- 
lained in this report, can be used by 
ny operator or group of operators 


sSELOW: Albert Tangora, nine-time 
vorld's champion typist, asserts that 
roduction of typists is at least 25 per 
ent too low because they are improp- 
rly taught and poorly supervised 
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It is not enough to give a test 
which consists simply of copying 
a page or two of material, then 
checking the work for errors and 
making an estimate of speed. 
Neither is it enough to ask a be- 
ginner to transcribe a cylinder of 
dictation and use the result as an 
example of her skill. 

Tests should typing 
from corrected copy, tabular mat- 
ter, detecting errors in a list of 


include 


commonly misspelled words, and 
perhaps questions to determine the 
with the 


operator’s familiarity 


machine used. Many executives 
think speed, as expressed in words- 
per-minute, is stressed too much in 
deciding an operator’s skill. More 
elaborate tests require the typist 
to: Set up material such as col- 
umns of statistics; arrange ma- 
terial, such as reports, in the 
proper form; answer questions on 
the use of the machine; center col- 
umns of words and figures; space 
correctly; proofread copy to find 
errors; insert proper punctuation 
and spelling in without 
either. 

From these tests the supervisor 
determines where the new operator 
is deficient, and can then plan a 
training course which will bring 
the operator up to office require- 
ments. If the testing accurately re- 
flects the operator’s ability to do 
the work of the office, it is easy 
to place her where she can do her 
best work. Without these tests an 
operator may be assigned work 
considerably above her skill level. 
This results in much spoiled work, 
discouragement, and slows up the 


copy 


department’s work and ruins its 
morale. 


Training New Operators 


Because of the shortage of 
skilled typists and stenographers 
it will be found, after testing, that 
most operators are wholly unfitted 
to handle the average run of work 
in any typing and stenographic 
department. New operators are 
usually unable to set up a letter 
correctly, do not understand sim- 
ple business practices in typing, 
99 


are deficient in spelling and punc- 
tuation, have little idea about the 
proper methods of typing reports, 
statistics and similar material. 
This method of 


training must be devised. Large 


means some 
companies such as Swift & Com- 
pany, State Farm Insurance Com- 
panies, Northern Trust Company 
and others, have company oper- 
ated classes of three to nine or 
more typists. The small classes 
permit individual instruction and 
personal attention of the instruc- 
tor, so that each operator receives 


the coaching most needed. 


New typists, without previous 
business experience, usually type 
at the rate of about 35 words a 
minute. They often think they can 
type 60 words a minute, but more 
often than not the tests show the 
lower speed. Observation will show 
that few of them know such simple 
things as setting the tabular stops 
on their machines, and that fewer 
still even know how to sit properly, 
how to jog and insert carbon 
paper or other simple features of 


their work. 
The first step in training new 
typists is to bring their speed up 


RIGHT: Importance of proper posture cannot be overstressed. Here are 
points to watch: Operators need a posture chair, must sit well back in the 
chair, with small of back supported by back rest, feet on floor, in a good 
stance, chair adjusted for height so that arms slant upward to the key- 
board. Erect posture, with head and shoulders up. These points, if ob- 
served, will boost production, decrease fatigue and increase accuracy ofwork 
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to about 50 words a minute. Care- 
ful drilling accomplishes this. For 
these drills many supervisors use 
dummy material, similar to the 
work usually done in the depart- 
ment. Others use school drills, 
coupled with much personal in- 
struction about fingering, posture, 
stroking, use of shift, back spacer, 
and other machine parts. 

During this training 
many companies use the operators 


period 


as pages, as messengers, or as 
clerks for a part of the day, as- 
signing training periods of a few 
hours each day. Use of new opera- 


tors as messengers familiarizes 


them with the various depart- 
ments, the people whom they will 
serve, and with the business nomen- 
clature. 

The training period should be 
fixed, is the belief of most super- 
visors, so the new operator knows 
when she will be placed on regular 
work. Ambitious workers are anx 
ious to get out of the training 
school or class and be assigned to 
regular, full-time typing and 
stenographic work. 

In one large bank there are 34 
two-hour training periods. During 


WRONG: The same operator as in the opposite picture demonstrates how 
easy it is to assume a posture that increases fatigue, encourages errors and 
slow production. The back rest is of no use to her as she leans forward. The 
desk is cluttered with things having no relation to her immediate work; 
her copy is in the wrong position, the chair is too low, and her feet offer no 
support. These errors are common in almost every type of business office 
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~ 


this time the trainee works on 


practically every type of the 


bank’s work, beginning with the 


simplest, routine letters and pro- 
gressing, as skill is acquired, to 
more complicated jobs. 

Teaching the beginner is some- 
what the problem of breaking her 
of all the bad habits she may have 
acquired at school—habits which, 
if allowed to continue, will hamper 
her in any future work she does 
with a typewriter. As the typists 
proceed with their practice drills 
the supervisor or teacher corrects 
errors in posture, rhythm, touch, 
stroking, handling and assembly 
of papers and carbons, use of the 
machine, and discipline. 

Every typewriter company is- 
sues valuable training material 
which should be in every typing 
department for use in instruction. 
Men who have been in the Armed 
Services will remember the drills 
in the nomenclature of the rifle, 
or any other piece used by soldiers. 
The Army doesn’t do this without 
reason. It is important that a sol- 
dicr know every part of his gun. 
It is equally important for a typist 
to know every part of her type- 
writer. One of the most popular 
typewriters has 31 parts compos- 
ing its operating features. The 
typist should be familiar with 
every one of these parts, and be 
drilled in the proper use of them; 
she can never reach her production 
potential without knowledge of 
them. 

Erasing, use of carbons, stencil 
cutting (the duplicator companies 
have much to offer in teaching 
operators how to cut good sten- 
cils), use of wide carriage machines, 
are all part of the well-rounded 
training program. The alert train- 
ing supervisor watches for opera- 
tors whose bad habits consist of 
such obvious time wasters as shift- 
ing with the first finger, using 
space bar instead of the tabulator, 
stopping to read, stopping to look 
at the keyboard when figures are 
written, hunting for symbols such 
as & @ * %. 

During the training program 


the new operator gradually learns 
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Chicago 

Wllinois 

Attention: C. B Sweney 
st.TReas. 

Gentlemen: 














a a ee 
4660 Re Cerperation 
Chie ago, 2 Ave, 
Gentlemen; 








Replying to your letter of July 3lst sent to our Mr. 
» Wish to advise that we no bill and 
would appreciate your sending a duplicate immediately. 








Please send us the booklet "SAFE-OLOGY" which 
you advertised in your magazine recently. 


Thank you. 








builders and are making plans for rebuils 
streets right after the war. 


We are sorry that we cannot g 
lication, but if at all possible, we would appreciate very 
much if you would send us the address of the Kawnee Company. 








an account 
you the date of the pub- 




















| 811 of the employees on both shifts without loosing any Production, | 





Reproductions of errors in a typical batch of mail. Bad spelling, poor key stroking, careless erasures, improper use of 
words, miserable spacing are some of the errors which mark every batch of mail today. Yet the lack of experienced operators 
means that every company must put up with these errors if it is not willing to train new operators in correct methods 


how many different types of letter- 
heads the company uses, when to 
use an_ interoffice 
heading, how to address depart- 
ment heads and branch offices, how 
to spell all the technical words and 
phrases used in company work. 

A number of supervisors have 
stapled together samples of all 
company letterheads, forms and 
envelopes, with written instruc- 
tions telling when and how’ each is 
to be used. 

There are a number of text- 
books containing lists of frequently 
misspelled words. Most training 
courses include exercises in these 
spelling obstacles, and use stand- 
ard secretarial manuals for drills 
in punctuation. Similar 
are used for brush-ups or train- 
ing in English and grammar. 

In a number of large offices 
typists are graded according to 
the type of work they do. There 
may be as many as four different 


memorandum 


sources 
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grades of typists, such as begin- 
ners, Juniors, seniors, experts. Or 
they may be called by the types 
of work assigned to them—copy 
typists, stenog- 
raphers, statistical typists — the 
last named being the most skilled 
and highly paid of all. 

As the training program is fin- 
ished it is important to determine 
what type of work should be as- 
signed to each operator who com- 
pleted her course. It is an advan- 
tage to have the work as carefully 
classified as possible, so an opera- 
tor who has just barely come 
through training with passable 
grades may be assigned to simple 
tasks, while one who shows great 
skill and possibility may be given 
more difficult work. 

Another advantage of classify- 
ing the work is that the girl has 
more chances for promotion. There 
should be pay differentials for 
each class of work, with at least 3 


transcribers, 





rates of pay for each classification. 
This gives the company 12 oppor- 
tunities to raise the pay. Obvious- 
ly, smaller companies with a lim- 
ited range of work cannot have so 
many classifications, but many 
companies can have half or a 
third as many, which means the 
range of promotion is such that 
turnover is reduced because oper- 
ators can see promotions ahead as 
fast as they learn to do the more 
difficult jobs properly. 

Once the operator is finished 
with her training and is assigned 
a full-time typing job, the train- 
ing is by no means completed. In 
the best departments such as those 
operated by Le Tourneau Com- 
pany, Northern Trust Company, 
General Electric X-Ray Corpora- 
tion, Quaker Oats Company, East- 
man Kodak Company, Workman 
Service, Inc., and others, training 
is perpetual and never ceases. Only 


through constant training and 
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of doing business 





Paper work represents a big part of the cost of operating a , nt 

business. Hundreds of businesses, large and small, are cut- envio qastet? vy, foster 
ting these costs with this new low-priced machine, using An gr tion ane els 17 gest'o™ 
inexpensive Multigraph duplicating masters and blank ole et identific® shi d 

paper to streamline paper work systems and effect savings. yate s relle 


These are only a few instances of how the new Multigraph 
methods are being adapted in countless ways to save pre- 


A public utilit 
. . ° : cs no 
cious time, lighten work and increase efficiency: y now completes an im. 


Portant paper work 
P Procedure in 1 h 
the former method required 9 essa 


A Mor, 
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Without obligation, we invite you to callina Multigraph departments of your business. Telephone our local 
man to study your present systems work and show office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
how the new developments in Multigraph duplicating tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales agencies with service 
can cut costs and speed operations in many different and supply departments in principal cities of the world. 


Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Merke of Addressograph. Multigraph Corporatic 
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series was received. 
been published. 
know the approximate date 
expected. 


It is some time since the third book in this 

We were wondering book No. 4 has 

We would be gg ne if you can let us 
n Volume No. 4 might be 


————< 
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Please send me the booklet or cata- 
loge as checked on the attached slip of 
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and it is very nece 
clean. 











The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, 40, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 





Ravenswood & Leland. Ave., 


Attnetion “r. E. C. Banks 


peery that all office employees be 











s in the 





along relating lines. 





me to write for samples of this application form in 
addition to any other forms your company may print 














Words omitted from sentences, transposed letters, typographical and spelling errors, improper division of words—typical 
errors which are common in everyday correspondence. All of which can be corrected profitably by short training and 
‘‘brush-up”’ courses, which can be conducted by correspondence or typing supervisors, for beginners in the average office 


careful supervision is it possible 
to maintain the quality and quan- 
tity of work needed in modern 
business. 


Practically every well-managed 
typing department visited in gath- 
ering facts for this report uses a 
manual for typists. Any company 
with as many as five typists needs 
a manual. It need not be a for- 
midable bound, illustrated manual 
such as the one used by General 
Electric X-Ray Corporation, Le 
Tourneau Company or Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corporation. A 
manual may be as simple a thing 
as a few sheets of typed or dupli- 
cated sheets held together by a 
clip or a staple. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration uses a 56-page, 814 by 
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11-inch book for the spelling and 
shorthand symbols of technical 
words alone. General Electric 
X-Ray Corporation uses a 38- 
page, 814 by 11 book of five sec- 
tions as a manual for its stenog- 
raphers and transcribers. One of 
Chicago’s largest banks uses a 
loose-leaf, leather covered, 88- 
page, printed manual; while 
United States Gypsum Company 
uses 32 Mimeographed and Dit- 
toed pages stapled together for 

Other com- 
comprehensive 


the same 
panies have less 
manuals in the form of small note- 


purpose. 


books with the necessary instruc- 


tion. 
Many companies started with 
informal, typed or duplicated 


manuals, gradually added informa- 
tion until it was possible to pub- 
lish a formal, printed, well-illus- 
trated manual. 

Without a manual for the 
typists, much time is inevitably 





lost in running to the files for in- 
formation, to the library for ref- 
erence, asking other operators. 
For example, the U.S. Gypsum 
Company has, among other fea- 
tures, a list of the correct cor- 
porate titles of all traffic railroads 
it patronizes, with the initials com- 
monly used. Thus, if a dictator 
says, “We are shipping today, via 
WP,” the girl doesn’t have to run 
back to him to learn that he means 
“Western Pacific.” 

The supervisor of any typing 
department can begin compiling a 
manual by having extra copies of 
daily work typed for inclusion in 
the manual. For example, one large 
bank includes an actual sample of 
a costly, de luxe letterhead in its 
manual. This letterhead is used 
only for special occasions such as 
letters of congratulation, condol- 
ence or greeting. When an especial- 
ly well-written letter of this type 
comes through, the supervisor may 
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ew PAYROLL System... 


ASSURES ACCURACY...SAVES WORK... 
COMPLETES ALL RECORDS IN ONE WRITING! 


Here’s the payroll system every 
business, large or small, needs to 
assure speed, accuracy and complete- 
ness, at minimum cost. 


It’s Multi-Matic—the method 
that gets all records posted right and 
right on time whether payments 
are made by cash, machine-written 
check or hand-written check. 
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Because a// records are written in 
one operation, there is no copying 
of entries from one form to another. 
Less work. No transposition of 
postings. No rechecking for accu- 
racy. More speed. Lower cost! 

Multi-Matic has been designed 


on the basis of world-wide experi- 
ence and studies. In principle and 


Sr ee 


PLEASE SEND folder describing in detail the Multi-Matic Payroll 


Accounting Plan for 


CHECK stub or pay state- 
ment, earnings record and 
payroll register written in 
one operation. 


ALL records always up-to- 
date, in balance, ready for 
government inspection. 


EXCLUSIVE device spaces 
each entry on proper line. 


in operation, its advantages have 
been welcomed by many leading 
organizations. 


Three standard Multi-Matic Pay- 
roll systems are available to meet 
every requirement. If desired, the 
same board can be used for general 
accounting. Call our nearest Branch 
Office, or use the convenient coupon. 


employees. 





Name 





Company 


Address — 





City and State 





REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAN 














METHOD IMPROVEMENT 


1. Test new operators to determine ability 


2. Find and correct typing errors and bad habits 


3. Give each beginner personal, individual instruction 


4. Teach proper posture, working habits, desk arrange- 


ment 


5. Provide constant supervision in correct methods 





have enough extra copies made to 
include one in each manual. Again, 
a special type of report comes 
through. It is a regularly recur- 
ring job. Extra copies are made, 
with a description of the work 
included, and set aside for inclu- 
sion in the manual. In this way a 
manual is gradually compiled with 
no great amount of extra work. 
Another simple step in compil- 
ing a manual is to take a sample 
of each letterhead form, envelope, 
label and other printed material 
used, and to type on each one in- 
structions for its use. Then staple 
all these together and include them 
as part of the manual. The in- 
structions for each letterhead can 
be written in the style and form 
desired for regular use. Thus, a 
half-size letterhead can be used, 
and the written in 
the form of a typical letter written 
on this size letterhead. 
Next instructions 
cerning the writing of telegrams, 
memoranda, reports, statistics, 
and other frequently recurring 
jobs. After this material has been 
compiled the manual should be 


instructions 


come con- 
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provided with a list of technical 
terms and phrases, their spelling, 
definition and usage. Typing de- 
partment supervisors wil! need the 
cooperation of other executives in 
compiling this list. 

Other chapters or sections of the 
manual should include instructions 
on abbreviation, capitalization, 
writing of numbers, punctuation, 
spelling, words often misspelled, 
word division. A valuable addition 
to any manual is a few examples 
of good and bad sentences, es- 
pecially ones showing how long- 
winded often be 
broken up to clarify the writer’s 


sentences can 


meaning. 
If the material is not available 
in a company directory there 


should be a list of all company 
officers, with correct titles; lists 
and addresses of branch offices, 
with managers’ names; a list of 
the company’s executive staff, with 
correct titles. 

R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., of 
has illustrations of its 
various machines, with brief de- 
scriptions of them. In some or- 
company catalog 


Peoria, 


ganizations a 









will serve this purpose better and 
the supervisor should decide 
whether a company catalog should 
be part of every typist’s equip- 
ment. A price list may suffice, or 
some other list of products. 

Almost every company will need 
special sections in its manual, such 
as the list of railroads used in U.S. 
Gypsum’s manual. Another com- 
pany might want to include a list 
of salesmen, a list of best cus- 
tomers, wholesalers or distribu- 
tors. Still another company will 
want to include a list of permis- 
sible abbreviations, or an explana- 
tion of the metric system, with ab- 
breviations. Whatever is included 
it should be remembered that any- 
thing frequently used, if properly 
explained, listed and indexed in the 
manual, will save time and insure 
standardization of usage in the 
company’s work. 

It makes little difference what 
form the manual takes. When a 
number of the manuals are used it 
may be better to have it printed, 
with reproductions of the letter- 
heads, forms, labels, envelopes, in- 
stead of actual samples. But if 
fewer copies are used, the material 
may be run off on a duplicator, or 
‘arbon copies can be used. A loose- 
leaf book, with index tabs for the 
various sections, will serve well in 
some cases. Where this is used, 
paste in actual samples of the 
stationery and forms, with the 


necessary inst ructions. 


How le Yie the Manual 


A manual is never finished. New 
jobs come in, new products are 
added, and addresses 
change, new forms are added, and 
new letterheads are put into use. 
Some companies appoint one senior 
member of the typing and steno- 
manual 


names 


graphic department as 
editor to maintain each manual 
and see that all necessary changes 
and additions are made. 

It is not enough to hand each 
new operator a manual and tell her 
to look up anything about which 
she is doubtful. The manual should 


be used in the training program, 
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DITTO HELPS 
“DELIVER THE 
GOODS’ 


















MANUFACTURING 


Order and Billing Systems 

Production Order Systems 

Purchase Order Systems 

Payroll Systems, Accounting Reports 

Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price Book 
Sheets, Quotas, etc. 

Charts, Maps, Graphs, Drawings, etc. 


WHOLESALERS 


Order and Billing Systems 
Salesmen's Bulletins, Price Book Pages 
Price Book Changes 





I FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


. Daily, Weekly and Monthly Statements 
e Trust Reports, Stock Transfers 
Installment Loan Systems 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Policy Card Records, Bulletins to Agents 
Reports, Statements & Abstracts 

os PUBLIC SERVICE 

Pe Merchandise Orders, Service Orders 
Requisition and Purchase Order 

a” Systems, Bid Requests 
RAILROADS 


Passing CarReports, Operating Reports 
Car Interchange & Interline Exchange 
Accounting and Financial Statements 


MEAT PACKERS 


Order and Billing Systems 
Sales Bulletins and Price Lists 
Accounting and Financial Statements 








att 


en 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 
Accounting and Financial Reports 

Sales and Stock Reports 

Ruled Forms, Bulletins, etc. 


CHAIN STORES 
Warehouse Order and Billing 
Price Lists and Changes 
Advertising Layouts 


CONSTRUCTION & BUILDING 


Specifications, Bid Requests 
Drawings and Sketches 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING 


Printing Orders 

Advertising and Circulation Statistics 
Advertising Presentations 

Payroll Systems 

Reports and Statements 


ASSOCIATIONS ! 


Bulletins to Members, Credit Inquiries 
Statements and Reports : 
ACCOUNTANTS 
Profit and Loss Statements fl 


Balance Sheets, Audit Reports ; | 
Ruled Forms, Working Papers 


GOVERNMENTS 


Accounting Reports, Bid Requests 
Purchase Orders 

Engineering Drawings 
Charts and Graphs 
Specifications 
Material Lists 





































Profitable peacetime operations stem from prompt delivery of 
goods—things accomplished—costs curtailed! Supreme in the 
field of business systems, Ditto’s One-Writing Method has proved 
itself the easier—quicker—more economical way to get things 
done in every line of business. 


Without mats—without stencils—Ditto streamlines procedures 
of the most complex nature—takes routine office copying in stride 
— provides copies of anything written, typed or drawn in | to 8 
colors—assures photographic accuracy. Master sheets—on paper 
stock—are so inherently flexible that all, or any part, of data may 
be used (or added to) whenever, wherever neede 


Call or write today for 
more facts about Ditto. 
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DITTO, Inc., 2265 W. Harrison St 
Chicago 12, Ill 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual 


be used in our business. 


d 
, T > «oe e le é : . 
; , Ill. 
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forms and literature showing how Ditto can 
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INCREASING PRODUCTION 


1. Teach typing short cuts, such as chain feeding as 


shown above 


2. Use forms designed to reduce typing time and mo- 


tions 


3. Instruct in handling of papers, correct insertion of 
multiple copy and carbon sheets 


4. Provide job instructions for recurring jobs which 
are outside the usual routine work 


5. Instruct each typist in full use of all facilities on 


the machine she uses 





of course, but there should be con- 
stant emphasis on using the man- 
ual to derive the greatest good 
from it. 


Supervision of Typing 
Departments 


A supervisor was telling another 
member of the company how care- 
fully the typing department was 
managed and how strict was the 
discipline. The 
said, “Well, suppose we make a 
quick check. Count the operators 


other executive 


now absent from their desks.” 
Maybe this test is fair, and 
maybe it isn’t. At any rate at the 
time the count was made, exactly 
half the 


their desks. There can al- 


operators were absent 


from 
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ways be alibis for this, and the 
alibis may sound perfectly good, 
but the fact remains that opera- 
tors from desks are not 
likely to be working. 

This is only one problem in the 


absent 


supervision of typing and steno- 
graphic departments. Reasonable 
efficiency in these departments re- 
sults from a dual acceptance of 
responsibilities. The company must 
provide the right equipment, teach 
its proper use, teach the operators 
what it wants done, how it is to be 
done. The operators must accept 
reasonable discipline, stick to their 
jobs, working intelligently. 

Under the heading of equip- 
ment comes the right desk and 
chair, the right machine and minor 
equipment, proper lighting, ven- 
tilation, noise control. An opera- 





tor may be working at an unstable 
typewriter, caused by a poor desk, 
and not fully realize the wiggly, 
wobbly, unsteady mounting of the 
machine is causing errors and add- 
ing to her fatigue. Check every 
desk to see that the machine is 
well mounted, that the typewriter 
platform is stable. Teach desk or- 
ganization, and insist that un- 
needed things be kept out of desks. 
One plan is to have desks in which 
there are locks for only one 
drawer. This drawer belongs to the 
operator for her purse, cosmetics, 
Kleenex and other personal neces- 
sities. Every other desk drawer is 
always unlocked and open for in- 
spection. 

The trend in modern depart- 
ments is toward the fixed bed type- 
writer desks, as against the old 
drop-center desks. Light colored, 
neutral gray or tan desks are 
coming into use because they are 
aids to better lighting. A light top 
which offers less contrast with the 
white papers with which operators 
work constantly is said to decrease 
evestrain. Where transcribing ma- 
chines are used keep these ma- 
chines on the desks if possible, 
rather than on separate stands. 
Avoid a floor tangled with cables. 
Unless you have the most modern 
desks, use of a sound and vibra- 
tion absorbent base or pad is well 
justified. 

Next comes the chair. A poor 
chair, several authorities assert, 
can cost as much as a dollar a 
day in lost time, fatigue, errors 
and general lassitude. There are 
many good posture chairs on the 
market. The true posture chair 
has a back rest inde- 
pendent of the seat, and which 
moves back and forth without 
moving the seat up or down. Ad- 
just all chairs so the operator 
sits comfortably with both feet 
flat on the floor to provide a prop 
er working stance. The back rest 
should support the operator at 
the small of back. Study of hun 
dreds of operators shows that 
relatively few know how to adjus! 
the back rests, or know how to si! 
in a good chair. Teach them to si 


which is 
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LIFT YOUR OFFICE TO A HIGHER PLANE 
with 
GOODFORM 
Adjustable Office Chair 
in Aluminum 
No. 2123 


Ainericas Popular office 


OODFORM Chair No. 2123 is designed to fit the 


active working requirements of secretary and 
typist. It provides greater working comfort than any 
comparable office chair on the market. It is constructed 
of extraordinarily durable, lightweight welded alumi- 
num, with comfortable foam rubber cushioning on seat 
and back rest. It is guaranteed for 10 years and will 


not split, splinter, warp nor develop rough edges to 
CHAIRS « METAL FILING 


METAL DESKS « GOODFORM ALUMINUM 
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tear hosiery or clothing. There is no better investment 
in office seating than a Goodform Aluminum Chair. 


Available NOW at G-F Dealers and Branches. Write for catalog. 
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THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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JIBM ANNOUNCES 


the 1946 Electromatic ‘Typewriter, 
which produces letters of distin- 
suished appearance, with a mini- 
mum of physical effort on the part 


of the operator. 


It is now on display in IBM 


offices in all principal cities 


throughout the country. We will 
be glad to furnish you with full 


information upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, New York 22, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER 
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well back on the chair, against the 
back rest, erect, without slumping 
or bending forward. 

Constant emphasis must be 
placed on posture until sitting 
correctly becomes a habit. Bend- 
ing forward, sitting on the forward 
edge of the chair, failure to use 
the back rest, sitting on one foot 
while working, and such makeshifts 
as sitting on books, directories or 
putting the typewriter on a stack 
of magazines to raise it, should all 
be forbidden unless the employer 
is willing to accept low production, 
many errors, and generally bad 
morale. 

Chair and desk height must be 
relatively correct. There is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as 
to how high the typewriter plat- 
form should be. For many years 
operators were taught they should 
sit at a chair, with height ad- 
justed so the forearms slanted 
slightly upward. Expert typists, 
such as the former world cham- 
pion, Albert Tangora, claim the 








typewriter should be so high the 
forearms slant upward at about a 


30-degree angle. Other expert 
operators agree with Tangora. 


This means the average operator 
will need a typewriter platform 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
30 inches, as compared with the 
standard of 26 inches in _ prac- 
tically all desks. Since 1942 the 
Society for the Advancement of 
Management has taken up this 
idea and has made considerable 
progress in studying it. They have 
designed a lift box, which is a plat- 
form 2 to 4 inches high, on which 
the typewriter is placed, raising 
it from 26 to 28 to 30 inches. 
About 3,500 typists in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton are using these lift boxes. 
Many claim the higher mounting 
of the machine has reduced fa- 
tigue, eliminated backache and 
tension in the back of the neck and 
shoulders, and helped them to re- 
duce typing errors. 

Placing the typewriter higher 








enables the typewriter operator to 
use a “clawing” stroke and en- 
courages proper use of the fingers. 
As is well known the proper way 
to operate a typewriter is with the 
fingers only, not with a striking 
blow in which the forearm and 
wrists contribute to the blow. Go- 
ing through the average typing 
department will reveal that many 
operators fail to use this clawing 
stroke, and thus exert far more 
than necessary in their 


energy 
work. 

The average typing department 
supervisor may not be justified in 
making any experiments concern- 
ing the height of the typewriter, 
but the new ideas in this phase of 
typing are certainly worth watch- 
ing. It may be worth while for any 
department to conduct experi- 
ments with one or two operators 
at a time. Even though no experi- 
menting is done we cannot stress 
too much the need for correct 
posture and stance, and correct 
technique in typing. 


Teaching Proper Ye of Machines 


The modern typewriter is truly 
a mechanical marvel. We are so 
accustomed to it we do not stop 
to consider that the inventive and 
manufacturing skill of three gen- 
erations has gone into typewriter 
improvements. To obtain full ad- 
vantage of all these improvements 
the operator must know how to 
use every feature of the machine. 
Beginners and even some experi- 
enced typists are not adequately 
acquainted with their machines. 
The instruct 
every member of the typing de- 
partment, paying particular at- 
tention to the following items: 


supervisor should 


Jot Justiuction 


Executives at People’s Gas 
Light & Coke Company say they 
have cut typing costs as much as 
50 per cent by determining the 
correct placement of work on the 
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1. Proper method of inserting 
papers in machine 

2. Returning carriage with 
proper stroke or motion 

3. Rhythm and even touch in 
operating 

4. Using tabular stops to mini- 
mize use of space bar 

5. Typing special symbols and 
characters such as % @ * / 

6. Short cuts in reinserting and 
lining up typed material 

7. Chain feeding cards, enve- 
lopes and small forms 

8. Short cuts in jogging and 
inserting multiple copy jobs 

9. Stencil cutting 


10. Centering, placement, typ- 
ing tabular jobs, ete. 

No typewriter can be used prop- 
erly unless it is kept scrupulously 
clean. Set a time for daily clean- 
ing, wiping and brushing. Do not 
permit operators to oil typewrit- 
ers. Have a mechanic to do that 
or call the serviceman from the 
typewriter company. Make liberal 
use of servicemen to keep machines 
in the best possible condition, hav- 
ing platens treated (or buy new 
ones) as frequently as necessary. 
Petty economies, when compared 
with present-day salaries, are false 
economies in typing departments. 


and Werk Organization 


desk, by planning, by providing 
written instruction for each new 
job, and by motion study. What 
this amounts to is simply increas- 
ing the amount of time the typist 





spends at actual typing. It must 
be remembered that each job may 
be divided into three parts: Prep- 
aration and assembly, actual work, 
and put-away or disassembly; for 
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Won’t be home tonight. Have to work. 
Have to catch up. Everything’s all a 
fumble again. 

Overtime —all the time. 


Can anything be done to stop this 
constant drain on manpower and 
finances? Can a business ever keep 
vital figures current? One answer is 
business form engineering. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., can 
design forms for your specific busi- 
ness that will save the time of all 

















hands, cut total form expenses by 10% 
to 30% — and get figures out on time. 


The Moore representative studies 
your business forms one by one—in 
co-operation with your staff. When 
change will benefit, he recommends 
change. Economies in printing, in 
paper stock and size, he points out 
freely. Often a standard form is best. 
. .. Then Moore supplies the forms— 
in lots of hundreds or millions. 


The ten companies listed below, long 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 





under Moore ownership, are now united 
under the Moore name—without change 
in policies or management. They bring 
an unequaled fund of experience to 
the small store or the nation-wide 
business alike. 


To see how engineered business 
forms can help you, get in touch with 
the nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or its local office. Moore stands 
ready to supply you with everything 
from a simple sales book to the most 
intricate multiple-copy forms. 


PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, NW. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 
In Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 


Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY H.W. AYER 
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when an operator habitually 


spends too much time getting 
ready to work, obviously her pro- 
duction is reduced. This is a 
typical fault in many typing de- 
partments. 

It is 


strict procedures on the “mine 


impossible to establish 


run” of work, but where certain 
heavy jobs come into the depart- 
ment at regular or frequent inter- 
vals, considerable study is war- 
ranted in preparation of job in- 
structions. For example, at a 
large gas company it is necessary 
to write a considerable number of 
orders for pavement repair jobs 
which are lef to paving contrac- 
tors. A 12-page job instruction 
procedure has been written to 
cover these orders. It contains a 
description of the job, which tells 
why the orders are written. It out- 
lines the routine of the job, steps 
to follow, the typing formula, 
motion chart, in- 


gives a hand 


cludes a job break-down and a list 


It is a known principle that 
strict discipline is preferred by 
most workers. Part of good dis- 
cipline requires that work and 
supplies be brought to the opera- 
tors. The best alibi in the world 
for being absent from a desk is the 
operator’s claim that she has gone 
to the supply department in search 
of needed supplies—or that she 
has gone to some other depart- 
ment for a work assignment. 

Obviously it is impossible. to ex- 
pect operators to sit at their desks 
pounding out work with absolutely 
no interruption. Some companies 
grant two rest periods daily, so 
that more strict rules can be en- 
forced against wandering around 
the office. 

A page or a clerk should bring 
all supplies to the desk of each 
operator. This means a standard 
supply list must be developed, so 
that every desk is properly sup- 
plied with all forms, stationery, 
carbons, pencils, and 


erasers, 
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Discipline and Supervision 








of addresses of contractors. All 
the forms used in the job are in- 
cluded in the procedure, with exact 
instructions for completing each 
one. Supervisors explain the pro- 
cedure to new typists, and as the 
job recurs they use the procedure 
for reference. 

For large jobs it pays to make 
a methods analysis to determine 
short cuts and reduce nontyping 
time. Every job should be studied 
to see if there is a possibility of 
using duplicators to fill in certain 
items, such as recurring informa- 
tion, or to use the Addressograph 
to fill in names. 

The typing department super- 
visor of a large bank says the 
typing department studies forms 
to find timesaving and short-cut 
opportunities. Forms are planned 
to minimize spacing, so as to util- 
ize the carriage return lever and 
the tabular keys instead of the 
space bar. They are also planned 
use of the variable 


to eliminate 


all the other equipment needed. 

Another phase of good discipline 
is to have supervisors bring work 
to each operator’s desk, seeing to 
it that there is always ample work 
on hand. Finished work should be 
desks. 
are, of course, some exceptions to 
these principles, but in general 
they are sound. Some supervisors 
think it is best to permit operators 
to deliver work so they may be- 
come acquainted with the organi- 
zation. Others do not permit any- 
one but clerks or messengers to 


collected from the There 


deliver work. 

All work must be inspected or 
proofread, either by the supervi- 
sor, the assistant, or someone ap- 
pointed for this work. 
should be carefully 
ability to point out mistakes with- 


This person 
selected for 


out causing undue discouragement 
or assailing the operators with 
criticisms which are heard by all 
other members of the department. 

One of the best disciplinary 





line spacer. Carriage travel is 
analyzed to save time and the form 
is planned so it may be filled out 
from left to right. Remember this ; 
it may be economy to throw away 
a large quantity of poorly de- 
signed forms if too much time is 
required to use them. 

Other departments have gone 
“all out” in the use of one-time 
carbon sets, with various combina- 
tions of several forms. By the use 
of spot carbon it is often possible 
to combine several forms for com- 
pletion at one writing. 

In all job study the aim is to 
find the one best way to do a job. 
Usually the supervisor actually 
types the job after the studies 
have been completed, first to famil- 
iarize herself with the job and to 
obtain some idea of the time re- 
quired, and then to insure the 
practicability of all short cuts in- 
troduced. Then, after she has writ- 
ten it, the job instruction is writ- 
ten. 





measures is a record of all work 


performed. This may be kept by 


counting the letters or pages 
typed, by key stroke counters or 
by other means. Some supervisors 
think it important to post produc- 
tion records for all to see. This 
may be a minor point, but keeping 
production records is not a minor 
point. It is the best production 
stimulant this side of incentive 
pay. 

It is apparent that cutting 
costs in typing and stenographic 
departments is a matter of “keep- 
ing everlastingly at it,” with con- 
stant attempts to improve work, 
and to stimulate operators to do 
better work by fair salaries, pro- 
motions, and other recognition for 
good work. With a good super- 
visor, determined to maintain a 
high interest in the work, it is 
amazing how much more produc- 
tion can be obtained, and still keep 
each operator happy. That should 
be the aim of every supervisor. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


county and each dealer, showing 
population and 1941 sales of each 
appliance. 

This 
cated by a number of changes in 
retail outlets. New franchises have 


computation is compli- 


heen granted in some communities. 
As all dealers must now handle the 
entire line, some large outlets 
which may have sold only refrig- 
erators or ranges before the war 
now will handle all 17 appliances. 
Some have dropped the appliances 
they handled, and the franchise 
has been granted to another deal- 
er. For these 
on the basis of 1941 
practical. 

With the work sheets showing 
population and 1941 sales, where 
dealership has not changed, to- 
gether with Schaefer company’s 
knowledge of the territory, each 
outlet is assigned a certain percen- 


reasons, allocation 


sales is not 


tage of production. The percen- 
tage is carefully weighed by many 
factors affecting local markets. 
For instance, there is a washing 
machine factory in one city served 
by Schaefer whereby the saving in 
freight and other charges make it 
buy 
companies. 


impractical for people to 


washers from other 
This dealer will get few, if any, 
washers though he may receive as 
much as 10 or 12 per cent of the 
1946 supply of refrigerators and 
other appliances. Such character- 
istics of local markets make it 
necessary to compute the percen- 
tage of production of each of the 
17 items for each dealer. 

A good part of one dealer’s 
territory may be rural without 
electric lines. His allotment would 
be considerably less than that of 
an urban dealer with a territory 
of the same population. 

With the percentage established 
for each appliance, Schaefer de- 
termines dealers’ share of 1946 
production. For instance, 10,000 


refrigerators may be the district’s. 
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Allotment Record Ends Complaints 


share of 1946 production. Each 
dealer is allotted his percentage ot 
the 10,000 and told how many re- 
frigerators he can expect to re- 


ceive during the year. 


A simple visible record file has , 


heen set up to control allocations 
of periodic shipments. The file con- 
sists of 6 visible record panels with 
70 pockets per panel. There is a 
pocket for each dealer, with a set 
of cards showing name, routing of 
shipments, terms, date of fran- 
chise, credit rating, and name of 


salesman handling the account. 
Space is provided for posting the 


allotment of each 


1946 


appliance, and for recording ship- 


dealer’s 


ments to the dealer. 
Operation of the record is 
simple and economical. For exam- 
ple, Schaefer is notified that 120 
ranges are being shipped. This 
quantity is compared with the 
1946 


1.2 per cent of the ranges expected 


allotment and found to be 
during the year. 

A clerk goes through the file, set- 
ting a Graph-A-Matic signal for 
the number of ranges each dealer 
will receive. The number allocated 
to a dealer is 1.2 per cent of his 
yearly allotment as shown on the 
‘ard. The signals can be set to 
indicate whether one, two, or three 
ranges are to be sent to a dealer. 
When more than three are allotted, 
special signals are used with the 
quantity written in. Positioning 
the signal indicates the type of 
appliance to be shipped. Signals 
are counted to make sure the num- 
ber of appliances allotted equals 
the number received. Variations 
are handled by changing the sig- 
nals. 

As soon as the signals are set, 
the drawers are turned over to the 
sales department. Stenographers 
go through the file, without turn- 
ing cards, and type purchase or- 
ders for the quantity allotted to 
each dealer. 








The purchase order is mailed to 
the dealer in a self-addressed en- 
velope for his signature. The dealer 
returns it to Schaefer, usually be- 
fore the shipment is received. This 
permits immediate transfer of each 
appliance to a retail outlet, saving 
storage costs and reducing han- 
dling. Also, the purchase order em- 
bodies a request for payment at 
the time it is mailed back to the 
wholesaler. The request is met in 
95 per cent of the cases, permit- 
ting a decided reduction in book- 
keeping and financial costs. 

Mr. Walker emphasizes the need 
for these savings because of the 
lower margin of profit allowed dis- 
tributors by present OPA ceilings. 

As purchase orders are written, 
signals in the allocation file are set 
to indicate which dealers have re- 
ceived appliances. Priority is given 
other dealers as additional ship- 
ments are received. Each alloca- 
tion is posted to the file so a rec- 
ord of total shipments prevents a 
dealer receiving more than his al- 
lotment during the year. 

Three signals built 
record permit handling of more 
than one appliance at a time. For 


into the 


instance, as receipts increase, the 
file can be set for refrigerators, 
washers, and electric blankets. 
Each drawer is then forwarded to 
the sales department as it is fin- 
ished. As soon as purchase orders 
are written, the drawer is returned 
and signals set for three more 
items until the entire line of 17 
appliances is covered. 

The allocation record also gives 
Schaefer a sound basis for placat- 
ing dealers who come in furious 
because they think they are not 


getting enough refrigerators, 
ranges, or water heaters. When 


the dealer is shown that he is get- 
ting a fair share of merchandise, 
based on the potential business of 
his territory, he cannot help but 
see that he is getting a fair deal. 
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DARE YOU 


Stop the lock? 


Stopping the clock—it just won’t work! But there is a way to see that 
your employees are able to get work out on time. Use forms that 
eliminate time-consuming, routine work—Uarco forms. 

Why Uarco? Because Uarco provides your typists with forms 
ready for the typewriter. Forms with carbons inserted, already 
aligned—that eliminate wasteful getting-ready-to-type operations. 

No matter what type of records you keep, look to Uarco. There are 
scientifically designed Uarco forms for every business record-keep- 
ing method. Forms that speed the flow of work, save time and cut 
operating and departmental costs. 

Call your Uarco representative today. He’ll gladly give you the 
whole story along with concrete examples of how others have 
saved with Uarco ... or write us. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland «+ Offices in All Principal Cities 


For indtance... 

UARCO Speed-O-Form. In five seconds, any 
standard typewriter becomes a continuous bill- 
ing machine. Eliminates carbon stuffing, align- 
ment and like time-taking jobs. Forms in back 
of machine continuously feed the typewriter, 
and a dozen or more clear copies can be made 
at once. Write for full details. 


a 
a Cc 7 
| AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS \ : ; es 

if o SINGLE SET CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 3 


FORMS HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN - BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS . 
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(Continued from page 9) 


the executive vice president. This 
is a mistake. If a company is to 
obtain maximum effectiveness from 
its operations, it must provide its 
employees with a personnel division 
responsible for employee relations, 
which can, if necessary, carry em- 
ployees’ problems to top manage- 
ment for a decision. Unless a per- 
sonnel director’s word carries as 
much weight with top management 
as other executives, it is almost 
inevitable that personnel policies 
which are unsound will time and 
again be adopted in order to solve 
some routine operating problem. 
To handle employee relations 
effectively the personnel director 
must have charge of employment, 





training, and employee services 
the three functions where service 
to employees is always the pri- 
mary consideration. Conversely, if 
a personnel director is responsible 
for employee and labor relations, 
he cannot also be responsible for 
union negotiations and salary and 
wage administration. The reason 
for this is obvious. When employee 
relations are under the personnel 
division, it necessarily has to act 
as the mouthpiece for the union or 
for any employee who has a griev- 
ance. Since few men are qualified 
to act as both judge and counsel, 
it follows the above two functions 
must be placed outside of the per- 
sonnel division. 

The fact that a personnel direc- 
tor is not responsible for union 
negotiations, or salary and wage 
administration, does not mean he 
should forget them. On the con- 
trary, if he, as the representative 
of the company’s employees, is to 
be successful, he must necessarily 
wield a great deal of influence over 
the various departments and in- 
dividuals handling such affairs. 
Unless a personnel division can ob- 
tain decisions that can be sold to 
the majority of employees as be- 
ing fair and equitable, the workers 
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Why Men Are Loyal to Unions 


will soon turn to union representa- 
tives who can do more for them. 
In this respect it should be re- 


membered that conditions are 
changing constantly in_ business. 


Personnel programs which were 
sound yesterday are out of date 
today. Rates of pay that are fair 
today will be inadequate tomorrow. 
The successful personnel director 
must anticipate such changes and 
obtain approval from manage- 
ment periodically to install more 
equitable programs and more 
adequate rates of pay. Otherwise 
it will be only a question of time 
before employees will become upset 
and unions will present exorbitant 
Unfortunately a few 
companies where unions are strong 
failed to 
maintain a positive viewpoint on 


have 


demands. 


have, in recent years, 


employee relations, but 
adopted a negative attitude and 
have entered into annual negotia- 
tions with unions prepared only to 
grant concessions if forced to do 
so. Such a viewpoint on the part 
of management is fallacious. It as- 
sumes the efficiency of workers is 
constant regardless of mental at- 
titude. It overlooks the possibility 
that it may be more expensive not 
to grant increases or to change 
programs than it is to grant in- 
creases and to change programs. 
In most companies the personnel 
director who is responsible for em- 
ployee and labor relations has a 
thankless task. If he has his di- 
vision organized so simple person- 
nel problems are solved at the 
lowest possible level and as quickly 
as possible, he generally is not too 
popular with department and di- 
vision managers. The reason for 
this is simply that in order to keep 
employees in the right frame of 
mind, the personnel director fre- 
quently has to oppose various 
managers. Naturally, over a period 
of years, resentment develops. 
On the other hand, the person- 








nel director who does not assum 
responsibility for employee rela 
tions seldom gets blamed wher 
things go wrong. In fact, during 
the war, in one shell loading plant 
where operating costs stayed fo) 
a long time at a very high leve 
despite all efforts by a 


production unit, it took top man 


capabl 


agement amost 2 years to realize 
that an ineffective personnel divi- 
sion was the real culprit. In this 
particular case within a_ few 
months after a reorganization oi 
the personnel division, the com 
pany not only reduced labor ex 
pense almost 20 per cent but it 
also increased its efficiency fron 
63 per cent of manhour standard: 
to 112 per cent. In addition, ii 
‘ame from last place in cost com 
parisons among seventeen compet 
ing plants to first place. 

While in companies it 
would be difficult to increase effi 
ciency as much as 20 per cent. 


most 


there is no real reason why the 
average worker in many concerns 
couldn’t increase his efficiency 5 to 
10 per cent, or even more. Th 
reason he doesn’t in many in 
stances is simply because he has 
too many other things on his mind 
besides work and he wastes too 
much time thinking about them. 
The true cost of a strike can neve) 
be measured by the number of days 
lost from The hours, th 
days, the weeks, and the months 


that workers spend brooding ove) 


work. 


the events leading up to the strik 
undoubtedly cost far more than 
the strike itself. It is perhaps just 
as well that there is no way to 
measure this type of inefficiency 
otherwise executives would slee}) 
less than they do now. 

Until companies realize this cos 
loophole exists and hire personne 
directors who can represent em 


ployees effectively, efficiency o 
operations will never even closel 


approach Utopia. 
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Dealer signs continue to work for you 
years after they have paid for them- 
selves. If each year you invest just 
10 per cent of your advertising appro- 
in Artkraft* outdoor neon 
dealer signs, the fifth year you will 
have signs to a value of 50 per cent of 


priation 


your total appropriation working for 
you, or the equivalent of an appro- 
priation one and a half times as great 
as your actual annual expenditures. 


















WE ARE NOW BOOKING QUANTITY ORDERS Edeundibintell 





Prompt action now will assure you a favorable position on our production schedules. = UL BURNERS 


DELIVERIES ARE NOW BEING MADE 


Artkraft* is now offering the finest signs ever produced at the lowest 
cost in history. Certified audited records show Artkraft* signs to 
be 999./1000 per cent perfect over a period of years. 


Artkraft's* exclusive Underwriter approved features include 
Porcel-M-Bos‘d letters, raised out of the heavy sheet steel, and 
producing a sign which is 75 per cent more attractive and readable. 
Patented Galv-Weld frame construction prevents rust and vibration. 


The entire surface of the sign is streamlined, with ten-year guaran- 
teed porcelain finish. All exposed bolts 
have been eliminated, and a streamlined 
front end comes off to permit servicing 
without the use of a screw driver. All 
insulated high tension cable has been 
replaced by copper bus bar, and the tube 








sections rest on (not against) tube supports held in place by Art- 
kraft's* new phosphor bronze, instant mounting tube retaining 
clips, effecting the first positive tube mounting ever developed. 
This provides a definite centering where tubes enter the sign, 
making possible the elimination of unsightly bushings. A phosphor 
bronze spring clip on the end of the electrode has a fork-like end 
opening for easy, instant and positive contact with the bus bar and 
quick removal for service. The dealers’ name panel is illuminated 
by means of a cold cathode fluorescent tube grid, eliminating 
lamp replacements. 


During the past quarter century we have regularly served such 
leading merchandisers as Frigidaire, and other divisions of General 
Motors, Lee Tires, Shell, Westinghouse, Kelvinator, Pittsburgh 
Paints, Ohio Oil Co., A & P, and countless others. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Signs 


THE ARTKRAFT 


SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


Bishop and Kibby Streets 
SIGNS OF 


~ 
ITHIS COUPON FOR 
i 


bd Lima, Chio, U. Ss. A. 


YOUR CONVENIENCE 





LONG LIFE* FOR 
QUANTITY BUYERS 














The Artkraft* Sign Company 
Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 
Bishop and Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Please send, without obligation, full details on Artkraft* signs 
0 We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs. 
] We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos'd storefront signs. 


A society of self-governing men is more powerful, more creative than ss PP PPPTITTETTTLI LITT Trririririririiiiiriit 
any other kind of system, however disciplined, however centralized. Firm 
"Trademarks Reg. U. s. Pat. Off. (|, Pere rrr err erererrrr rrr rrr rrreie rere rrr ere rrr eerie rr rrr 
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The “Play It Safe” 


Executive 





In business you cannot always wait for a base on 
balls. Somebody has to cut loose occasionally and 
knock a three-bagger or a homer. But to knock out 
the long ones you must run the risk of a fan-out 





BY JOHN GARTH 


E RUN into him at every level 

in business—the executive who 
is fearful of “putting his _ neck 
out.” An order comes in from a 
customer, which is not quite clear. 
“Send the order back and find out 
what he wants,” this executive 
Says. 

An employee asks for a change, 
or offers a suggestion. “I will take 
it up with the management and let 
you know,” he answers. A sales- 
man comes in with a new line. “We 
are not making any changes now. 
See us again in 6 months,” he 
says. 

Which reminds us of an occur- 
rence Just after World War I. An 
arms company had a quantity of 
guns which were to be disposed of 
quickly, for cash, and in large 
quantities. The company sent word 
to its wholesalers that the guns 
would be placed on sale at a cer- 
tain time, and that every whole- 
saler who had a man at the com- 
pany’s office on a certain day 
would have an opportunity to buy. 
Merchandise then, as it is now, was 
short, and it was a splendid buying 
opportunity. 

On the day of the sale a group 
of wholesalers’ buyers were on 
hand. Each buyer looked over the 
offering, made notes, and left to 
get in touch with his home office. 
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One buyer, after the others had 
taken time out for consultation, 
made an offer on the entire lot, 
which was accepted by the seller. 
That night the buyer telegraphed 
each of his leading salesmen a de- 
scription of the guns and urged 
them to sell them as quickly as 
possible. 

By the time he reached his home 
office the lot of guns had been sold, 
and there were some salesmen 
whose orders got in late, which had 
to be returned. The other whole- 
sale houses missed an_ excellent 
profit opportunity because none of 
the buyers were willing to go out 
on a limb. 

Business today is loaded with 
opportunities which demand quick 
action. But the price of practically 
every opportunity is that some- 
one “put his neck out.” Isn’t that 
what executives are for? In many 
businesses today there are so many 
boards, bureaus, committees and 
executives that no one executive 
ever thinks of taking responsibility 
commensurate with his position in 
the company. When there is a de- 
cision to be made he calls a meet- 
ing. Everybody at the meeting has 
his or her say, each one ending on 
a note of caution. Usually the 
meeting ends with the brilliant 
suggestion, “Suppose we appoint 


a committee to study this deal and 
see what course we should follow.” 
And there, in many cases, the mat- 
ter ends. The “study” indicates 
caution, more study, and still more 
study. Meanwhile the original op- 
portunity or problem has dis- 
appeared, or the solution, if any, 
is found too late to be of value. 

There is a way to pin down the 
“play it safe” executive at times 
and force him to act. Recently in 
a large company famous for the 
caution-and-safety-first policies of 
its executives, a brilliant young 
man decided a new sales policy was 
needed. He did all the research and 
investigation and came up with a 
report which called for some dras- 
tie changes. 

Everybody said it was just what 
the company needed, but added, 
“You'll never get good old Na- 
tional Company to do it. We just 
do not go in for things like this. 
But it is a good idea.” 

The executive worked out his 
plan very Then he 
worked out another plan which was 


carefully. 


no more than a little sharpening 
up of the company’s old policy. He 
got the vice president to set up a 
meeting in which all the interested 
brass was to be present. 

When 


glittering with the 


the meeting room was 
company’s 
highest brass, he began: “I have 
two plans here. One a drastic 
change in our policies, which every- 
body says is excellent, but not for 
us. I have about decided not to 
show it because it seems too radical 
for our company. Actually it is 
not as radical as it seems, for 
others have used the same prin- 
ciples; but it is a rather sharp 
deviation from our traditional 
methods. Instead of showing this 
plan, I had about decided to pre- 
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sent the other plan which is more 
in line with our company’s tradi- 
tions. Because I do not think it 
fair to the company not to show 
the revolutionary plan, I have now 
decided to present it briefly. How- 
ever, I am convinced you will turn 
thumbs down on it.” 

Then he went ahead and pre- 
sented the revolutionary plan, 
giving it everything he had. When 
he had finished the vice president 
got up and said: 

“Of course I realize I have been 
baited. I want you to know that 
I am not swallowing the bait held 
out—the accusation that we were 
never progressive enough to use 
new ideas. But whether I have been 
baited or not I vote for the new 
plan, without even a consideration 
of the old plan.” 

There was an embarrassing si- 
lence. No one wanted to go ahead. 
No one wanted to agree. Finally 
somebody said it might be well 
just to check the other plan. So 
it was presented, fairly, complete- 
ly, but without enthusiasm. When 
the more conservative plan was 
presented everybody agreed it was 
dated. There was a unanimous 
vote for the new plan. But it would 
never have received more than a 
polite turn-down had it not been 
for the way it was presented. 

Every business needs a man who 
is willing to climb out on a limb. 
Some businesses need several such 
men. Less aggressive men are also 
needed. The men who make a busi- 
ness move are the men who are not 
afraid to risk their business hides 
when the rewards seem worthwhile. 

Recently in a big meeting of 
company brass one man had of- 
fered a plan which involved the 
expenditure of a large sum of 
money. The plan was generally op- 
posed by practically everybody in 
the meeting. The one executive 
kept fighting for it, until he 
brought several executives around 
to lukewarm support. Finally a 
vice president in charge of the 
meeting said, 

“Will you stake your job on the 
success of this plan? In other 
words, if it succeeds you will have 
put through a brilliant move for 
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Wonder why anybody 
ever uses stamps? 





-when they can use 
a postage meter!! 





... which prints a stamp directly on 
the envelope, in any amount, for any 
kind of mail, when and as needed, 
in your own office... and seals the 
envelope flap at the same time! The 
Postage Meter is the successor to the 
adhesive stamp, the modern means 
of stamping and sealing business 
mail. Time and effort saving. The 
meter holds any amount of postage 
you want it to hold, absolutely safe, protected from loss or theft... and 
keeps its own records, accounts automatically for postage used... 
Provides postage on tape for packages or parcel post .. . Indispensable 
in thousands of offices—for more than twenty years. 
Piiney-Bowes makes models for every business, big or little. . . Call 
the nearest office—or write for a booklet that explains Metered Mailing. 


prtney-sowes POStage Meter 





Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 2193 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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MAKES FRIENDS 
OF YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Since it’s just about impossible to- 
day to keep in personal touch with 
a plancful of employees, thousands 
of businessmen like yourself rely 
on the Morton Suggestion System 
to maintain a closer contact with 
their workers. 

That’s just one benefit of the 
Morton System. Case histories 
prove that the Morton method 
brings out workers’ ideas that will 
make money for your company. 

The experience of over 17 years 
of studying employee appeals has 
gone into the expert, detailed 
Morton program. Conscientiously 
operated, the Morton Suggestion 
System always gets sustained re- 
sults—in improved employee 
morale as well as in dollars and 
cents savings. 

Write us today for complete, 
cost-free details. Please 
tell us the number of peo- 
ple you employ. 


MORTON. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 






Department K 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois | 
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the company. If it fails will you 
turn in your resignation?” 

“Hell, no! I will not make any 
such deal, and it is unfair to ask 
it of me,” said the executive, his 
eyes snapping and his face turning 
red with anger. “But here’s what I 
will do. You agree to resign if it 
succeeds, and appoint me to your 
job. On such a deal I will agree to 
resign if it fails.” 

“Oh well, I wouldn’t make any 
such silly deal,” said the vice presi- 
dent. “But you seemed so anxious 
to see the plan adopted, I thought 
I’d see just how much you believed 
in it,” he added. 

“Well, I will tell you what makes 
me angry. I am the only one to 
come forward with a plan to cure 
an admittedly situation. 
Everybody else sits here and of- 
fers nothing, but finds fault with 
my plan. Actually I am the only 
this 


tough 


one in this meeting—and 
goes for you, too—with enough 
energy and courage to suggest a 
plan. Then you want me to stake 
my job on it. Well, I'll stake my 
job against any other job here. 
Anybody who is so sure my plan 
will not work may take me up.” 
Silence. Some shuffling of feet, 
throat clearing. One man gets up 
and raises a window, “To give us 
a chance to cool off a bit,” he says, 
and that breaks the tension. 
Finally someone says he thinks 
they ought to reconsider the plan, 
and soon everybody agrees it is the 
very thing needed. 
To develop an 
where men are willing to accept 
responsibility and make decisions 
it is necessary to have some method 


organization 


or some plan of recognition for 
good work. There must be no bit- 
ter criticism when a well-meant 
decision goes sour. The organiza- 
tion that makes no mistakes makes 
no progress. A right decision made 
too late is no better than a wrong 
decision made promptly. It seems 
some companies degenerate into 
debating societies where everyone 
knows what is wrong and no one 
is willing to tackle a plan to make 
things right. This condition usual- 
ly arises where men are: (1) Not 


fairly rewarded or recognized for 
good work, over and above routine 
performance of duties; (2) where 
men are held up to ridicule, bit- 
terly criticized or held back be- 
cause of an occasional error, and 
(3) where too many men have a 
part in every decision. 

This the 
mittee system will not work. Fora 


does not mean com- 
committee system to work it is 
necessary to set up definite goals, 
a timetable and a specific assign- 
ment and responsibility to every 
member of the committee. As soon 
as there is a general assignment 
of responsibility, there is a similar- 
ly general tendency to let the 
other fellow do the work. 

Typical of what happens in a 
business when no one wants to put 
his neck out is the case of a well- 
but 


whose regular line was all but 


known small manufacturer 
wiped out during the depression. 
Five executives, all of whom ac- 
tually had the power and author- 
ity to act, sat back and worried 
and fussed and fumed, and agreed 
the only thing to do was to wait 
until conditions improved. 

Finally one of the five went to 
work and found a solution. It 
meant bringing into the plan an 
entirely new type of business. The 
new products could be made, and 
made well, on the company’s ma- 
chinery without any new invest- 
ment. Four of the executives were 
against the new type of business. 
They had many excuses. “The 
credit situation in this industry is 
hectic.” “We might be left holding 
the bag.” “This new industry is 
unseasoned.” “We do not know 
whether it is a flash in the pan or 
not.” “We’d better tighten our 
belts and hold what we have.” 

The one aggressive executive 
had answers to all their objections 
and finally won his point. The fac- 
tory was kept reasonably busy 
until it went to work on war con- 
tracts. It earned a small profit, 
took care of its regular customers, 
held its organization together, and 
developed a new outlet for its 
manufacturing skill and facilities. 
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But it took a lot of desk hammer- | 


ing to convince the “play it safe” 


faction in the organization. 


At every level in business we find | 


a “play it safe” executive. No one | 


can object to reasonable caution | 


in business. The right sort of busi- 
nessmen are brought up on cau- 


tion, and on being sure. The type | 


of man we are discussing here car- 


ries caution to silly extremes. He | 


wants somebody else to take all the | 


chances. He is afraid of being 
blamed for a 
criticism, afraid to express 
opinion. Ask him a straightfor- 


ward question and his answer is, 


mistake, afraid of | 
an | 


“Well, that all depends.” Suggest | 


a course of action and he says, 
“That might involve the company 
ss 
too much. 
A certain company needed more 
incoming 


room to store 


parts. | 


There was a small warehouse full | 


of all sorts of old records, old | 


models, broken machines, obsolete 
patterns, and the usual impedi- 
which accumulate in 


One 


menta 
company. 


any 


executive said, 


“Throw out all this stuff and we | 


will have room for this incoming 
material.” 


“Oh, I wouldn’t dare touch that | 
Hy | 
warehouse. Every now and then | 


some of the brass hats come down | 


here looking for something, and if | 


it isn’t here they would raise thun- 
der,” said another executive. 

“T’ll take care of that,” said the 
man who made the original sug- 
gestion. 


Back at his office he dictated a | 


memorandum. It read: 

**All material now stored in what 
is known as Building 8 is to be 
sold, destroyed or dismantled for 
junk. We need the room to store 
incoming materials. Any executive 


who has anything in this ware- | 
house needed for the future will 


please have it removed before 
Friday. Otherwise it will be de- 
stroyed.” 

Not one person rose to object. 
The warehouse was cleaned out 
and the new material stored there. 
When it was all done, somebody 
said, “We have been trying to 
clean that warehouse for years.” 
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"You're losing money 
while Tempus Fidgets” 


Fidgets? Why, Time ought to have 
hysterics over being wasted on 
some desks... desks as cluttered as 
yesterday's battle field and handy 
as a camel on a tight-rope! Don’t 
look now, but in your very neighbor- 
hood there are offices full of desks 
so modern and efficient that they 
make work a breeze. Want to 
know how and why? Then ask for 
full details from— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 

He’s proud of that ““O.D.”’ because 
it means Doctor of Offices . . . one 


who has hundreds of time-saving 
and money-saving angles on office 
routine .. . a man who has made a 
study, among other things, of how 
to make desks serve as helpful, 
comforting tools to the busy execu- 
tive and any member of his staff. 
Ask Mr. Expediter to tell you how 
modern desks work. And ask for 
his illuminating book, “Manual of 
Desk Drawer Layout.” No obliga- 
tion; no charge for his advice. Sim- 
ply call your local Art Metal dealer 
or write Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
ASMA Sry, 
et 


Wabash 





Art M\etal 








j st watase sation Sy 
A esa ‘> 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 





_ SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS | 
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Flyer has a reputation for de- 
layed arrivals at both terminals— 
3 to 7 hours being the usual meas- 
ure of its failure to run on sched- 
ule. More than that, the Burling- 
ton brings it flying into Denver, 
sometimes behind a fast Diesel- 
electric, only to have it wait in 
Denver frem 8:20 a.m. until 2:00 
p.M. before the Rio Grande picks 
it up for its scenic run through 
the Rockies to Salt Lake, where it 
is turned over to the tender mer- 
cies of the Western  Pacific’s 
skimpy motive power. It has been 
announced that these three roads 
have ordered six completely 
streamlined trains which may be- 
1946, and it 


seems reasonable to assume that 


gin operation in 


such an investment will necessitate 
doing away with such shenanigans 
as the 5-hour wait in Denver, and 
its indifference to schedules. 

Still other objections remain. 
Actually there is relatively little 
demand for a through train. Many 
passengers enjoy the leg stretch- 
ing interval in Chicago; others 
have business in the Windy City; 
still others have friends or sight- 
seeing or shopping to be attended 
to. The few hardened travelers who 
are interested only in the quickest 
trip, and not in anything else, are 
in the minority it is believed. 

At Chicago, passengers 
the East now have several choices 
of routes to the West. They may, 
if they are bound for Southern 
California, take the Santa Fe with 
its fleet of fast streamliners ; they 
may take the Rock Island-South- 
ern Pacific Golden State route; 
the Northwestern-Union Pacific 
route. If they are going to San 
Francisco they have the choice of 
the Northwestern-Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific, the Santa Fe, 
the Burlington-Rio Grande-West- 
ern Pacific. 

To the Pacific Northwest they 
have four choices: The Milwaukee, 


from 





What's Behind C.& 0.-Nickel Plate Scheme? 


the Northern Pacitic-Burlington, 
the Great Northern or Union Pa- 
cific. For any of Pacific 
Northwest roads to join the Nickel 
fantastic in 


these 


Plate scheme seems 
view of what the other two, in com- 
bination with New York Central, 
and Pennsylvania, might do to it. 

A brief look at the St. Louis 
gateway in connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s offer to join 
with any group of roads to create 
a through route via the Mound 
City seems equally forlorn. Of 
C. & O.’s total revenue, 2.5 per 
cent was from passengers in 1940. 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s western 
terminal is Cincinnati; its east- 
ern, Washington and Newport 
News. Relatively little transcon- 
tinental traffic originates in New- 
port News. Washingtonians have 
the more direct Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania to bring them as 
far west as Chicago. To get its 
trains even as far as St. Louis, 
C. & O. is dependent upon New 
York Central. To get them east 
and north from Washington to 
New York it must enlist the Penn- 
sylvania. Thus, to reach St. Louis, 
the C. & O. would be forced to 
perform the hitherto impossible 
feat of getting Pennsylvania and 
New York Central to work with 
each other, when all their cor- 
porate lives they have had most 
fun in good-natured rivalry, not 
to say scrapping. 

But at St. Louis, what are the 
& O. has 
never shown much interest in any- 
thing but coal hauling in the past. 
It does operate three trains be- 
tween Washington, Newport News 
and Cincinnati, with connections 
that offer through service to St. 
Louis. One route to the Pacific 
Coast from St. Louis would be: 
Missouri Pacific to Texarkana 
Texas and Pacific to El Paso 
Southern Pacific to Los Angeles 
This would be a six-road haul, 


chances? Remember, C. 













with six sets of management to 
keep happy—not a mean feat in 
itself. Another possibility would be 
Rock Island to Tucumeari, South- 
ern Pacific on west. Still another 
would be Missouri Pacific to Pueblo, 
Colorado, thence via Rio Grande 
and Western Pacific to Oakland, 
or via Union Pacific, Salt Lake to 
Los Angeles, which seems most un- 
likely in view of Union Pacific’s 
present arrangements. 

We omit consideration of the 
Quanah, Pacific, an 
ambitious road with 130 miles 
connecting the Frisco, Ft. Worth 
and Denver and Santa Fe on the 
high dry plains of west Texas! 
But should this bustling road be 
lined up in the transcontinental re- 
shuffling anything might happen! 

C. & O. and Nickel Plate ask, 
“Why Shouldn’t America Have 
Through Sleeping Car Service 
from Coast to Coast?” And to 
this they add, “Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Nickel Plate stand 
ready to join with other roads to 


Acme and 


begin this service without delay.” 

Nickel Plate has 523 miles of 
track which would be useful in such 
a combination, using the Chicago 
gateway. Chesapeake & Ohio has 
660 miles which would be useful in 
such a combination, using the 
St. Louis gateway. 

The other roads which must join 
to complete the service would have 


to bring in their 2,700-2,900 
miles, their greater investment, 


facilities, skill and experience in 
handling passenger traffic. 

Viewed from the standpoint of 
involved, one 


the longer roads 


wonders if these two relatively 
short roads have any sound reason 
to agitate the proposal. 

Viewed from the standpoint of 
the public it is difficult to forget 
the old vaudeville wheeze : 

“Oh, I want to go to New York 
in the worst way!” 


“Then take the Nickel Plate!”’ 
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Mr. Young Answers 
With a Wallop 


(Continued from page 12) 


efficiency of the buying policy of 
the railroads. The Budd Company 
—the first company to bring mod- 
ern design into the Pullman car 
ficld—6 weeks after V-J Day and 
4 months after V-E Day, had not 
a single sleeping car on order ; the 
Pullman Company had less than 
100 cars on order, and these orders 
in such small lots that .no possible 
economy of manufacture could be 
attained. Remember, there have 
been only 600 sleeping cars (out of 
7,000 now in operation) built in 
the past 14 years. The average 
age of the fleet is over 25 years. 

These things troubled me as an 
executive of a great industry be- 
cause I was constantly being re- 
minded of our shortcomings by my 
friends, and I do not like being 
connected with shoddy businesses. 
I could also foresee the time when 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and its 
affiliated carriers would be going 
to the Commission, seeking con- 
sideration for higher freight rates 
to meet increased wages. When we 
did so, I wished to have the best 
possible background of service and 
efficiency behind us, knowing that 
the Commission has a way of re- 
jecting requests for rate increases 
on the most unexpected grounds. 

It was in this background, and 
over the objections of my family, 
that I bid for the Pullman Com- 
pany—a business that probably 
faces the most uncertain future of 
any major business in the country. 
This bid was made with little ex- 
pectation of success, at great per- 
sonal expense of money and ener- 
gy, but with certainty of precipi- 


While She Powders 


Her Nose ... 


ALL THREE MACHINES 


ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


—faster than human fingers can fly! 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business ma- 
chines ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the 
mechanism. Then it will type letters—automatically—from 
two to three times faster than human typists can work. Your 
typist can operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can 
turn out from 300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely 
and individually typed with a provision for manual inter- 
polation of names, amounts, dates, or any other “‘personal- 


izing’ references. 


p77 7RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 


AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists 
heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 
record rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in 
one-third the time. Sales managers boost responses to their 
mailings many times by sending individually typed letters 
to their prospects. 

Rush the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete 
description of the business machine that is increasing sales 
and collections, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest 
companies. Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO-TYPIST 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 31, Chicago 22, Illinois 


— eae ae 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 31 


tating constructive action. There 
are hundreds of Pullman cars on 
order today that would not have 
been on order but for our bid; the 
solution of the Pullman problem— 

Address 


whatever it may be—has_ been a ; 
- City P.O. Zone. ... . State. . 


610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


I 
I 
Tell me how one ordinary typist can turn out 300 to 500 individually typewritten letters | 
a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and I am under no obligation. 
Name 


Company 


moved forward 2 years to the in- 
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With millions of workers 
moving from wartime to 
. . . 
peacetime jobs, today’s mar- 


kets are constantly changing. 


If you want accurate, up- 
to-date data on sales poten- 
tials for your product in any 
territory, write for details of 
our method of making mar- 


ket surveys at moderate cost. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
Established 1920 


79 WEST 
CHICAGO 3, 


MONROE STREET 


ILLINOIS 








estimable benefit of future travel- 
ers. 
Likewise, the 


through passenger service, after 


transcontinental 


50 years of consideration, will be- 
come a reality by virtue of the 
C. & O. ad, the greatest piece of 
institutional advertising any rail- 
road ever inserted in a newspaper. 
What the names of the connecting 
roads may be that will first offer 
this service in the near future, 
C. & O. neither knows nor cares. 
Suffice it is to rest in the assurance 
that no one can say with justice 
that the rich C. & O. is a party to 
an agreement to impede service 
and progress; nor that we have 
been intimidated into inaction by 
the Pennsylvania Central 
which must mistakenly feel that 


and 


they have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain from a through 


service, enjoying as they now do 
practically all the business. 

And let me add at this point, it 
is not only the Frisco-New York 
passenger who is outraged in Chi- 
cago, but there are also tens of 
thousands of intermediate travel- 
ers, say from Madison to Indian- 
apolis, who wonder why a passen- 
ger car can get smoothly through 
almost any large terminal in the 
world but cannot get through Chi- 
cago. 

The agreement of the railroad 
executives to disagree on the Pull- 
man question last August may be 
explained by the fact that the 
Pennsylvania, Central, Atchison 
and Pullman boards interlock, and 
Pullman had perhaps fifty millions 
of dollars in earnings on its ob- 
solete equipment to gain by a 2- 
year delay. 





“American Business” Has No 
Part in Pressure Groups 


EADED by George C. Hatch, 

general manager, Intermoun- 
tain Network, Ogden, Utah, the 
New Council of American Business, 
Inc., is using advertising space to 
attack monopolies and promote a 
seven-point program which it 
wants Congress to follow. 

It urges Congress to: 

1. Retain price controls, until 
production matches demand and 
normal competitive forces are in 
full operation again. 

2. Maintain without change the 
established collective bargaining 
procedures. 

3. Increase minimum wages to 
65 cents per hour. 

4. Adopt the Senate version of 
the Full Employment bill. 

5. Retain the U.S. Employment 
Service as a Federal agency. 

6. Provide a Federal research 
agency, so that small and inde- 
pendent business may get better 
technological help. 


7. Vote favorably on all meas- 
ures to increase foreign trade. We 
commend the use of foreign loans 
to bolster world trade, world co- 
operation. 

It is stated in the advertisement 
that the “New Council of Ameri- 
can Business, Inc., is a national 
organization of independent busi- 
nessmen, for the most part owner- 
managers of their businesses, large 
and small. It grew from the activi- 
ties of nonpartisan businessmen 
who in 1944 formed ‘Businessmen 
for Roosevelt.” National headquar- 
ters are in Washington, D.C.” 

At least one other organization 
uses the words “American Busi- 
ness” in its title. Neither the New 
Council of American Business, Inc., 
nor any other organization of this 
nature, has any connection with 
the magazine AMERICAN BusINEss, 
which is owned by Dartnell Pub- 
lications, Inc., a subsidiary of The 
Dartnell Corporation of Chicago. 
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Continued from page 18) 


dditive to gasoline used for fuel. 
Ff The problem put to Edwal was to 
nd a metallo-organic compound 
f certain metals, which would give 
table solutions in gasoline. Some 
5 §6legree of volatility was also re- 
| juired. The purpose of this prod- 
ict, when added to the - gasoline, 
vas to decrease the anti-knock re- 
juirements of internal combustion 
ngines, and to eliminate preigni- 
ion therein. 

The metals first thought to be 
ight for the job were found un- 
suitable. Research was necessary 
ro find others. Then the client 
made field tests to prove the prod- 





ict’s value and to determine that 
the additive caused no damage to 
the cylinders, pistons, carburetors, 
or other parts of the engine. Other 
tests had to be run to learn 
whether the compound would be 
stable in hot climates, in zero 
weather, and under the many vary- 
ing conditions in which gasoline 
might be’stored and used in inter- 
nal combustion engines. Because 
water gets into most gasoline, it 
was necessary to determine the 
effect of the presence of water on 
the compound. 

All this research required many 
months. Finally a liquid form of 
the additive was perfected and 
plant layouts and estimates drawn 
up by Edwal to determine the cost 
of a plant to produce the com- 
pound on a commercial scale. These 
‘stimates were submitted to the 
government with the idea of hav- 
ing the government finance pro- 
duction of the compound for use 
in military planes and vehicles. 

Progress was being made when 
the war ended. Then new plans 
were drawn to produce the com- 
pound for sale to gasoline refiners. 
The cost of the compound was 
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BE THANKFUL YOU 


CANT HEAD SHORTHAND 


BROTHER/ 


So your letters come back all balled up! Sentences 
transposed, new words substituted, erasures in evi- 
dence, margins mangled, and you heap the blame 
on your steno’s head. 

Don’t do it. 

It may not be all her fault. First take a look at 
the chair she’s forced to use. If it cramps her mus- 
cles, curves her spine and frays 
her nerves, replace it with a 
CRAMER PosTuRE CHAIR. 

Accuracy isn’t accidental. 
Often it’s the result of scien- 
tific seating comfort such as 
CRAMER Posture CHAIRS 
provide. 


MODEL 2151 


Finger-Tip Height Adjustment. 
Tubular Steel. Cushioned Comfort. 


Available with or without removable covers. 








Pe 
Tt 


2X CHAIR COMPANY 
<- 


1205 CHARLOTTE STREET ® KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
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You should 
See Your 
statistical 
Department 


Now! —) 


Our clients consider us as part of their own 
organizations to take care of their calculat- 
ing, tabulating, statistical typing and mar- 
ket research needs. 





& 











They seem to appreciate this close personal 
attention because they not only send us all 
their work, but are constantly recommend- 
ing STATISTICAL to their friends. So 
much so, that we’ve just had to expand 
our facilities. 


@ We've doubled our — 
space. 


@ We've added batteries 
of new machines. 







@ We've increased our 4) 
staff of skilled operators. 


But though we’re bigger than before, our 
service is as close and as personalized as 
ever. It just means that your calculating, 
tabulating, statistical typing and market 
research department is geared to give you 
even better service. 


Let us be your partners in fact and figure- 
finding, too. Call us today at HARrison 2700. 


STMISTTes 
TABULATING COMPANY 


53 West Jackson Boulevard., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone: HARrison 2700 





A Complete Service for finding 
FACTS and FIGURES 








such that the gasoline treated with 
it would have to be sold at pre- 
mium prices. The OPA definition 
of premium gasoline did not in- 
clude the use of this compound, so 
the idea had to be temporarily 
shelved. 

Then it was decided to produce 
the compound so it could be sold 
by filling stations to be added to 
gasoline sold at retail. There were 
some bugs in this idea, too, for the 
amounts to be added per gallon 
had to be exact, and it was feared 
the 
same exact quantities needed. Fill- 


no two motorists would get 


ing station attendants could not 
be expected to use chemical accu- 
racy in adding the compound to 
each tank of gasoline sold. 

Further study and_ research 
brought up the suggestion that 
the liquid form be abandoned and 
a tablet developed. Here again a 
new group of problems arose. The 
tablets must dissolve instantly, un- 
der all conditions, so the improve- 
ment in engine performance would 
begin quickly, before much of the 
gasoline was used. They must keep 
equally well in hot climates and in 
zero climates ; the binder must dis- 
solve completely so it would not 
clog the gasoline feed system or the 
carburetor. 

All the research and testing to 
this point has been completed. The 


_Edwal manufacturing division has 


turned out considerable quantities 
for field trials and tests of the 
tablets. This idea is still a possi- 
bility, but it now appears that the 
best method of distribution will be 
to add the compound to the gaso- 
line at refineries or bulk stations 
as soon as OPA regulations or the 
lack of them make this commer- 


cially possible. 


We have purposely omitted de- 
scriptions of many of the tests and 
research problems encountered in 
this assignment, but what we have 
told gives the reader an idea of the 
extent of the research job handed 
to the chemical organization. 

In another case almost as com- 
plicated, the Dearborn Chemical 


| Company, manufacturer of water 


| softening and treating prepara- 





tions, developed unique compounds 
to prevent water foaming in loco 
motive boilers. The company’s own 
chemists developed the compounds 
but literature searches failed to 
show any description of the new 
chemical compounds which wer 
finally arrived at by the company 
chemists. The compounds, identi 
fied as high molecular weight poly 
amides of alkylene polyamines 
have proved to be vastly more ef 
fective foam inhibitors for boile: 
waters than the previously used 
castor oil emulsions, being sub 
stantially nonsaponifiable and 
having a much longer “life” ot 
usefulness. 

The task here was to determin 
with scientific exactness the struc 
ture and chemical formula of the 
compounds to prove that certain 
structural patterns, and these pat 
terns only, brought about the de 
sired results, and in cooperation 


with the company chemists t 
formulate and develop improve 
ments in the art. Inasmuch as 
Dearborn’s own chemical _ stafi 


was preoccupied with current mat 
ters, the management decided t 
avail itself of the specialized talent 
Mutually 
satisfactory relationships have ex- 


of a consulting firm. 


tended over a period of more than 
5 years. 
The jobs which come to a con 


sulting chemical engineer show 
amazing variety, and_ perhaps 


point the way for profit opportuni- 
ties to other manufacturers. Fo: 
example, a perfume and medicinal! 
manufacturer in a_ technically 
backward foreign country wanted 
to use a locally available type ot 
alcohol for perfumes. This par- 
ticular alcohol had an undesirabk 
odor which completely withdrew it 
from possible use in perfume. Ed 
wal Laboratories got the assign 
ment to find a way to remove this 
offensive odor. The job was don 
in a simple procedure which th: 
client could carry out in his ow: 
plant. 

In another case a client wa: 
considering buying rights to mak 
an anti-freeze compound. Analyses 
and tests of the compound reveale« 
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the fact that it had little merit. 


The client was saved the expense | 
of buying the right to manufac- | 


ture a product which would have 
proved disappointing in use. 


The chemical engineer can often | 
tind ways to utilize waste products, | 


to improve an old product, to de- 


velop wider use possibilities, to re- | 


duce manufacturing costs, and to 


tind substitute materials in these | 


days of shortages. There are rec- 
ords where substitutes were found 
which proved better than the origi- 
nal products. 

Another field in which the con- 
sulting chemist and chemical en- 
gineer do valuable work is in the 
development of control and test 
methods to maintain quality dur- 
ing processing. For example, a 
manufacturer of metal etching 
solutions required a rapid method 
of analysis for controlling quality. 
This was developed. Another man- 
ufacturer wanted a rapid control 
test for maintaining quality of wax 
emulsions during manufacture. 
This, too, was developed. The or- 
dinary routine jobs which come 
into the laboratory of the consult- 
ing research and analytical chem- 
ist are: Product analyses, tests, 
checks, development of formulas, 
analyses of competitive products 
for checking purposes, and similar 
jobs. 

No what a 


matter company 


may make, no matter what its | 


processes, there are likely to be 
many occasions when the consult- 
ing chemist may be called upon 
with profit. 

If, as is the case at Edwal, the 
consultants own and operate not 
only a laboratory, but a chemical 
plant where quantities can be man- 
ufactured when necessary, where 
operations can be carried out on 
a commercial scale and_ costs 
checked and determined, the client 
is offered a service which does not 
necessarily end with the develop- 
ment of a chemical or a process 
which may be carried on into the 
production field. Edwal labora- 
tories has manufacturing chemists, 


as well as consulting and research | 


chemists, operates its own plant. 
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This new Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine with hand mi- 
crophone brings new dictating ease 
and convenience to help you and 
your secretary keep pace with to- 
day’s busy schedules. 

Electronic recording and the sen- 
sitive voice pick-up of the hand 
microphone allow you to dictate in 
complete privacy under any condi- 
tions, without being overheard or 
disturbing others. It enables’ you 
to dictate at any time . . . without 
requiring the presence of your sec- 
retary. Freed from note-taking, she 
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DICTAPHONE 


P-738 


| S/ 


ELECTRONIC for new dictating convenience 


has more time to protect you from 
interruptions and do other impor- 
tant work for you. 

You speak your notes, memos and 
instructions in a low, conversational 
voice such as you use in telephon- 
ing. And when your secretary tran- 
scribes, she can easily adjust play- 
back volume for utmost clarity and 
intelligibility. 

See this 
tronic model in action. Your near- 
est Dictaphone representative will 


new Dictaphone Elec- 


gladly demonstrate it at your con- 
venience. Consult the phone book. 
Or write for free descriptive liter- 
ature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street. 
W.. Toronto 2, Ont. 




















THE DICTAPHONE 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINE 


All the exclusive advantages of the pop- 
ular Dictaphone dictating machine plus 
the extra clarity and convenience of 
Dictaphone Electronic Recording. In 
cabinet, floor-stand and desk-top styles. 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark oj Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Increased production is the cry everywhere, and the office should not consider itself 


immune from these demands for more production. The office today is a production 
unit where all other production begins. If it lags in speed and efficiency it is a bur- 
den and a handicap to every other department in the business. Where the office sets 
the pace in speedy, accurate production, every other department is put on its mettle 





OY S. MASON, office supervi- 

sor, Fuller Brush Company, 
attacks what he calls essentially 
trivial attempts to save money in 
offices when he objects to programs 
which check the length of pencil 
stubs and require carbon paper to 
be inspected before it is discarded. 
He says, “Put first things first, 
beginning with the items that cost 
the most money and eventually 
getting down to the small items— 
if a way can be found to handle 
them without friction and loss of 
morale, costing more than the pos- 
sible savings.” He suggests going 
after savings via the costliest 
phase of office work—the payroll. 


* 
MPLOYEE SELECTION, Mr. 


Mason asserts, is one of the 
most wasteful operations in busi- 
ness. He points out that in many 
offices more careful investigation is 
made in the purchase of an office 
machine costing only a few hun- 
dred dollars than in the selection 
of the operator whose salary will 
total as much every few months 
as the cost of the machine she 
operates. Here is an important 
idea. In thousands of offices long 
negotiations were conducted in the 
purchase of desks, in an effort to 
get the price down a few dollars. 
Yet the person working at each 
desk draws in salary about twice 
the cost of the desk each month. 
In other words, during the life of 
the desk an employee may draw 
600 times the cost of the desk. 
Wouldn’t it be better to buy the 


be 





best desk available, knowing that 
better tools bring better work? 


* 

EORGE J. KLUPAR, research 

committee chairman, Office 
Management Association of Chi- 
cago, finds that the person re- 
sponsible for the operation of the 
office is called office manager by 
only 55 per cent of the companies 
in Chicago which have employees 
represented in the association’s 
membership in Chicago. The office 
management job is handled by 
men holding other titles such as 
vice president, controller, assistant 
manager, assistant to the treas- 
urer, business manager, director of 
office services, and director of in- 
dustrial relations, by the other 45 
per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed, 
* 

YPEWRITER PLATFORMS 

need more study. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has about 
3,000 typists and stenographers 
working on typewriters placed 
from 4 to 5 inches higher than the 
usual 26 inches. They claim less 
fatigue, more accuracy and great- 
er output when the typewriters 
are this high. Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management is spon- 
soring a study of typewriter place- 
ment on desks. It seems to agree 
that most typewriters are placed 
too low. We suggest that all the 
office management associations ap- 
point committees to look into this 
study and attempt to determine 








once and for all how high a type- 
writer needs to be to promote best 
work and least fatigue. There is 
much difference of opinion about it. 


* 
— OF TYPEWRIT- 
ING and stenography is said, by 
some observers, to be the poorest 
job performed by the high schools. 
Since business pays a good share 
of the taxes which support the 
schools it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that business deserves better 
trained workers in this field. Many 
teachers of this subject have never 
been inside a large office, have no 
idea how one is operated. Equip- 
ment in many schools is poor, and 
classes are too large for individual 
instruction. This could be another 
project for office management as- 
sociations—the study of typewrit- 
ing teaching methods in the high 
schools, and closer cooperation 
with schools to improve methods. 


* 


ENTRALIZED SERVICES 

such as Ditto, Mimeograph, 
Addressograph, calculating and 
similar departments are better in 
combination than either in sepa- 
rate departments or decentralized 
throughout the offices. With one 
big department for as many serv- 
ices as possible, operators can be 
trained in more than one task to 
supply greater flexibility and to 
reduce payrolls. Often an isolated 
department has too little work at 
a given time, while a related or 
similar department is overloaded. 
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ICKET PRINTERS, operat- 

ing on the cash register princi- 
ple, have long been a source of 
rumors. Early in December the 
news weeklies carried announce- 
ments which intimated that the 
ticket printing machines were here. 
But, as often happens in these 
magazines, qualifying details were 
missing. Here they are: One ma- 
chine has been built by National 
Cash Register working with South- 
ern Railway. Machine is scheduled 
for exhibition at two stations, then 
a test at Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. If it performs as anticipated 
the machine will be put into pro- 
duction. Tickets to 100 different 
stations can be produced by press- 
ing several keys on the machine, 
much as a clerk rings up a sale on 
a cash register, which records the 
department, number of the clerk, 
amount sold, and other pertinent 
data for the merchant. It is a big 
development, but with character- 
istic caution and determination to 
have the machine perfected before 
announcement, National Cash 
wants to wait a while before releas- 
ing more details. 


* 
TERLING LORD, vice presi- 


dent of Leopold Company, has 
his dictating machine in a desk 
drawer. When the drawer is pulled 
open the current comes on and the 
machine starts automatically. He 
prefers this arrangement to hav- 
ing the machine on top of the desk 
or on a stand adjacent to the 
desk. There is also a rack for 
cvlinders in the same drawer. 


* 


UBSCRIBERS who wonder why 

delivery of office furniture 
seems slow should remember there 
are literally thousands of offices 
which have had no new furniture 
since 1929, which means that 17 
years of deferred demand is now 
descending upon the office furni- 
ture manufacturers. They are in- 
creasing production, but are en- 
countering the same labor and ma- 
terial difficulties all other manu- 
facturers are experiencing. 
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DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE? 






REPORTS VS REFERENCES 


Six users of Retail Credit Company 
Reports compared information from 
references with that developed in 120 
unfavorable reports. 79 of these 120 
prospective employees, judged as un- 
desirable through the reports, re- 
ceived an unqualified “OK” from ref- 
erences. 


Apparently, former employers, co-workers, and neighbors will talk 
freely, but many do not wish to set down unfavorable truths in writ- 
ing. Yet, when you hire salesmen or other key personnel, you are 
choosing guardians of your Company reputation. Is it not worth the 
modest cost of specialized investigation to feel that you will be 
creditably represented, and to help protect your investment in the 
training and launching of new salesmen? 


Retail Credit Company investigators are ready to check your pros- 
pective salesman. For $12.50, these skilled interviewers will talk, 
face to face, with those who have known him best for at least the 
past quarter of his life. You, as the inquirer, are not identified in the 
investigation. A great many well known companies of the United 
States and Canada are served in this manner. 


Special Salesman Selection Reports, and our other personnel reports, 
cover such factors as—production ability, selling experience, sales 
aptitude, relations with customers, reaction to training and super- 
vision, acceptability as a member of your business family, physical 
condition, habits, and finances. 

Get in touch with Retail Credit Company through any of the 101 
branch offices in the principal cities of the United States and Canada, 
or write the Home Office in Atlanta 1, Georgia. 





RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


AN INTERNATIONAL REPORTING AGENCY 
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SYSTEM Zina 


One subscriber writes to tell us that he calls this the “‘find a better way depart- 
ment,’’ which he personally checks, then passes on to all subordinates and assist- 
ants. ‘‘Often we find ideas which, when changed and developed to suit our needs, are 
valuable. It is stimulating and helpful and we consider it worth the price of the en- 
tire magazine.’’ We suggest readers adopt ‘‘Find a better way”’ as a slogan for 1946 











1. Quality Control Charts 
Show Efficiency 


TO PROVIDE an incentive for quality 
work and to let employees know the 
efficiency of their departments, Aldens 
Chicago Mail Order Company has in- 
stalled quality control charts in each 
department. The charts show the number 
of errors made by the department at 
four different periods of the day, and 
errors are posted on the chart at the 
time inspections are made. 

The charts consist of long sheets of 
paper stapled to a panel. Dates appear 
at the bottom of the chart and number 
of errors at the left-hand side. After 
each inspection, a white sticker showing 
the number of errors is affixed to the 
chart in the proper date and error col- 
umns. Red, gummed strips connect the 
stickers to form a simple chart which 
may be easily read by employees. A 
blue horizontal line indicating maximum 
errors allowed shows whether the de- 
partment is within its allowance. 

Inspectors sample production four 
times daily, using the quality control by 
statistical methods sampling procedure. 
As soon as the sample is taken, the num- 
ber of errors is posted to the chart. De- 
partment personnel can immediately see 
the results and determine whether work 
is up to standard and accuracy improving. 

Error analysis is also made on a data 
sheet distributed to department man- 
agers, supervisors and trainers. Super- 
visors review. the errors to determine 
what corrections should be made in in- 


dividual workers. 
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2. Journal and Deposit 
Ticket Combined 


CHLORINE SOLUTIONS, INC., saves 
time and prevents errors by preparing 
the cash receipts journal and bank de- 
posit ticket at the same time. Deposit 
tickets are designed to match journal 
sheets with amount of check column and 
bank debit column coinciding. The de- 
posit ticket is a carbon copy of the cash 
journal. 

Typists enter the name of the cus- 
tomer on the journal, following with bank 
number and amount of check in the 
proper columns. Discounts, credits and 
general ledger accounts are entered Jater. 
Carbons are set so bank number, amount 
of check and date are typed on the de- 
posit slip. 

Each check is listed on a separate 
line, and the deposit ticket is made auto- 
matically as a duplicate copy. Name of 
the customer is not shown on the du- 
plicate as it is unnecessary. When all 
checks are listed, the total is entered 
directly below the last check. 

The deposit ticket and its stub is then 
sent to the bank with the checks. Col- 
umns of the journal sheet are filled in, 
balanced and transferred to a daily sum- 
mary sheet. ; 

Possibility of errors is eliminated as 
no checks can be entered on the journal 
without appearing on the deposit ticket 
and no checks will appear on the deposit 
ticket without being entered on _ the 
journal. 

Besides eliminating the time usually 
required to prepare deposit tickets, audi- 









tors do not need to check them as the 
cash receipts journal is an exact copy. 


3. Lord & Taylor Plan for 
Building Good- Will 


IT TAKES little more than a touch of 
courtesy to please a customer. In the 
case of Lord & Taylor, famed specialty 
store, New York City, the thoughtful bit 
of courtesy touches almost every cus 
tomer. 

“Thank you” and the salesperson’s 
name penciled on the back of the sales 
check is a silent but gracious reminder 
that the great business is no greater than 
the personal contact of its employees. 
Through December, “Merry Christmas” 
was the wish, personally added with the 
sales clerk’s name. What a pull that 
kind of touch has! 


4. Telephone Operator Is 
Office Trainee 


E. H. SCHAEFER COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee distributor of General Electric 
appliances, now uses its receptionist and 
telephone operator as a trainee for gen- 
eral office work. 

Two operators are used, each working 
at the switchboard half a day. Each 
operator spends half her time working 
for periods on various jobs around the 
office, learning company methods. As 
openings appear, the operators are up- 
graded to the better positions. Onl) 
capable girls who appear to be prospects 
for good positions are hired for the 
switchboard work. 


5. Marshall Field 
Avoids Mobs 


HERE’S an example of what can be 
done to make the most of a bad situation, 
due to the overwhelming demand for 
nylon hosiery. 

Marshall Field & Company, Chicag: 
department store, has prevented th« 
crowding, confusion, mayhem, and prop 
erty damage which generally accompany) 
counter display of nylons (when the) 
have ’em). The hose are not displayed 
or kept at the hosiery counter, but or 
one of the upper floors. Customers ask 
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ing for nylons are given a ticket by the 
hosiery clerk and told where they may 
vo to obtain the hose. With this ticket, 
entry to the department having the hose 
js gained, and the customer secures a 
»rewrapped pair of nylons. 


6. Microfilm Multiplies 
Space for Records 


k EASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, 
\mbler, Pennsylvania, well-known manu- 
fucturer of asbestos and magnesia prod- 
ucts, added the equivalent of a new vault 
by microfilming records which were 
werflowing available space. Film-A- 
Kecord equipment was installed, and its 
capacity of 5,000 images a day permitted 
rapid conversion of bulky records into 
compact chronological, numerical, and 
\|phabetical sequences of original records 
ith a reduction of 96 per cent of their 
hulk. Files of labor cards, cashed checks, 
orders, invoices, and other important 
records were photographed with the re- 
ult that the effective size of its vault 
vas multiplied by 25, at minimum cost. 


7. Branch Plant Engineers 
Part of Main Office 


ENGINEERS from Willard Storage 
Battery Company and its branch plants 
were brought up to date on individual 
ind collective technical developments at 
the company’s annual meeting of en- 
vineers in Cleveland. 


Engineers took their turns addressing 


the group to reveal developments made 
in their respective fields, at sessions in 
the company conference room. 

“The branch plant engineers may be 
far from us geographically,” said Lee 
Wells, chief engineer, “but they are in 
effect as much a part of the main office 
engineering staff as though they were in 
the same room with us. Therefore, I 
think we can accomplish more by talking 
over these developments in person than 
hy sending letters.” 


8. Form Simplification 
Cuts Costs 


THE Standard Register Company, by 
applying work simplification to form 
design, has increased production of in- 
voices as much as 71 per cent. When 
one form was analyzed and redesigned 
the new invoice was prepared with 241 
fewer keystrokes and 10 less carriage 
returns. 

The following changes which permitted 
this savings can be applied to almost 
any office form: 

1. Start all writing at the left-hand 

margin. 

2. Preprint standard items. 

. Set up blocks so “X” can be used to 
check items instead of writing. 

. Eliminate skip spacing. 

. Use abbreviations for dates and 
other items. 

. Eliminate carriage returns. 

. Make full use of tabular stops. 

8. Shorten form by proper design and 
control. 
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The Do/More Man demonstrates with 
charts the need for good posture and shows 
your employees how best to sit. 


Each chair is carefully fitted to the user and 
the job by the Do/ More Man. 





Your secretary, clerks and other office em- 
ployees will find added comfort and be more 
refreshed at the end of the day when sitting 
the Do/More way. 





256 Pages. 54% by 8% 
Inches, Cloth Bound, Your 
copy of this book auto- 
graphed by the author if 
remittance accompanies 


the order. 
$3.00 





@ No office equipment is more personal than 
the chairs in which your employees sit. Yet, 
regardless of how good the chair may be, it 
seldom is satisfactory unless carefully 
selected for the job, fitted to the user and 


the type of work performed. 


Do/More Seating Service, as applied by men 
instructed in posture seating, will help con- 
tribute to the comfort, physical well-being 
and efficiency of your employees. Write 
today for further information and the name 


of your nearest Do/More representative. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


DEPT. 103 ELKHART, INDIANA 


With each Do/ 
More chair you 
get this coupon 
book assuring you 
\ of periodical in- 
spection an 
service, 





The Knack of Selling Yourself 


By James T. Mangan. Now in its sixth reprint this book fills 
a real need. It handles one of the biggest problems facing the 
ordinary man—how to go about selling himself to others. 
Mangan’s book lays out a formula with which the average 
reader may not agree but it apparently works very successfully. 


This book is exciting, stimulating reading. It shows how a 
man can take his latent ability and make the most of it. For 
those who have ability and feel they are not as far ahead in 
the world as they should be—this is the answer. 
CONTENTS 

Keeping in the spotlight—How to put up a front—Quick 

approach to effective writing—Creating the illusion of 

superability—Developing a personality that clicks—The 

art of making contacts—On being a good mixer—Culti- 

vating an air of assurance—Close range study/of big-shots— 

When to go over the other ma 1’s head—Keeping up with 

old friendships. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE - CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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‘‘Perhaps the primary function of the chief executive today in his relation with his 


company’s employees is to emphasize human relations,’’ says Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent, General Mills, who adds, “‘He must inspire enthusiasm throughout his organi- 
zation and develop a high esprit de corps. He does that by developing a realistic, hu- 


manistic labor policy which does not treat his employees as merely pickets in a fence’ 





Employees Vote in Favor of 


Profit-Sharing Plan 


A combined bonus and profit- 
sharing plan which will dis- 
tribute a sum equal to 25 per 
cent of its profits after taxes, 
and which guarantees employees 
a bonus regardless of profits 
has been adopted by the Re- 
search Institute of America, 
New York and Washington. 

Starting in 1946 the Institute 
will set aside a fund equal to 
25 per cent of its net income 
after taxes from which em- 


ployees will be paid a bonus 
amounting to 1 per cent of 
their yearly salaries, multiplied 
by the number of years’ ser- 
vice up to 10. This bonus will 
be paid regardless of profits. 
The balance of the fund will be 
prorated among the staff. 

The bonus and profit-sharing 
plan was chosen by a vote of 
all employees in place of a pro- 
posed retirement and insurance 
plan. 


Description of Accident Shows 


Safety Rule Violation 


Instead of harping on the 
do’s and don’ts of safety, Nor- 
folk and Western Railway 
Company recently printed three 
case studies of actual accidents 
in its employee magazine. 
Names were omitted to avoid 
embarrassing the workers in- 
volved. 

Accidents with the resulting 
injuries are described in detail. 
After the description the rea- 
son for the accident is shown. 
The analysis shows exactly what 
has been done wrong and calls 
attention to the safety rule 
which would have prevented the 
mishap. Emphasis is given to 


the fact that “accidents don't 
just happen.” When a worker 
is injured, something was 
wrong—some safety rule or 
rules were ignored. 

It is pointed out that the 
large number of returning vet- 
erans have been out of touch 
with N. & W. equipment for 
some time and it is necessary 
for them to reacclimate them- 


-selves. An appeal is made to 


employees to “pay our debt to 
them in part, by watching out 
for their safety, by urging them 
to work carefully and by re- 
minding them to observe safety 
rules.” 


Entire Issue of Company Magazine 
Welcomes Returned Servicemen 


E. F. Schmidt Company, Mil- 
waukee printer, devoted the 
entire November issue of its 
house organ, Reflections, to 
welcoming the 27 employees 
who have returned or may re- 
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turn from war service to their 
old jobs. 

The little magazine, 31, by 
814, inches, consists of eight 
pages and cover, printed in two 
colors. Pictures of all but 2 





Members of the Foremen’s Club of Greater Cleveland visiting the 
plant of the Industrial Rayon Corporation to study new processes 


of the 27 men are included, 
and their names are listed with 
the information that no photo- 
graphs are available. 

Under each illustration is the 
man’s first name or nickname, 
his military or naval rank or 
title, date of entry into the Ser- 
vice, and the company depart- 
ment in which he served prior 
to entering the Armed Ser- 
vices. 

In a signed statement by 
E. F. Schmidt to the men whose 
pictures appear in the booklet 
he says, in part, “While you 
have been away your company 
has had to operate without you. 
Now that you are coming back 
from Service, it is up to you to 
decide how you will step again 
into civilian life. The choice is 
yours. If you decide to return 
to your former position, you 
will find every one of us happy 
to have you back. Each of you 
is welcome to the opportunities 
which await you here.” 


Foremen’s Club 
Visits Plants 


Three hundred members of 
the Foremen’s Club of Greater 
Cleveland visited the Cleveland 
plant of Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration recently on the occa- 
sion of their monthly dinner 
meeting. 

The club has 510 members 
and meets once a month at a 
downtown hotel. Two or three 
times a year the group sched- 
ules meetings at large indus- 
trial plants where it has me 
bers. Plants are selected on ‘he 
basis of general interest. [n 
this case the plant had been 
completely converted from cvn- 
ventional production of rayon 
textile yarns and underw:ar 
fabric to continuous process 
manufacture of high-tena:ity 
tire yarns and its manufact re 
into tire cord and fabric. 
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Illinois Central Offers 
Study Plan to 
Executives 


To improve job relations and 
provide self-betterment oppor- 
tunities to 2,600 Illinois Central 
executives, W. A. Johnston, 
»resident of the railroad, and 
Dr. R. B. Browne, extension 
director of University of Illi- 
nois, have completed arrange- 
ments to offer a course of study 
in human nature. The course 
is described as being a study of 
why people think what they 
think and do what they do. 

The twin aims of this self- 
betterment course are to de- 
velop individual personality and 
io improve job_ relations. 
Studies are made by the men 
themselves of the organization 
of the railway family and of 
human interests, wants, ambi- 
tions, emotions, satisfactions, 
responsibilities, capacities to 
jearn and to transmit informa- 
tion and technique in handling 
the job. 

The basic courses will run 
32 hours, although shorter out- 
lines of 16 hours and less are 
given the headquarters’ staffs 
to familiarize them with the 
project. Present schedules call 
for the course to be given 
throughout most of 1946 and to 
reach every leader and super- 
visor of work throughout the 
14 states in which the railroad 
operates. 


Chicago Group Helps 
In Executive Jobs 


The Business Vocation Com- 
mittee has been set up by Chi- 
cago businessmen desiring to 
replenish their staffs with young 
men of potential executive 
ability. A large number of ac- 
counting, advertising, insurance, 
manufacturing, and other com- 
panies and the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of Chicago 
sponsor the committee. 

Veterans, regardless of branch 
of service or rank, are referred 
to the committee’s office by sep- 
aration centers, Civilian Re- 
adjustment Administration and 
friends. Men with previous 
junior executive experience or 
men whose training or success 
in the Service indicates they 
are prospective junior execu- 
tives are encouraged to file 
applications. 

Applicants fill out a compre- 
hensive form, covering their 
background and ambitions and 
listing positions they desire or 
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Laid out and landscaped like a college campus, this new plant to be erected by General Electric 
Company will be called “Electronics Park.” To be built near Syracuse, New York, on 1565 acres 
of ground, the new plant indicates a trend toward well-lighted, air-conditioned, “park-like” factories 





In direct charge of the study 
periods are H. C. Rountree, as- 
sistant director of university 
extension, and Dr. J. F. Humes, 
assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy. Both men have been en- 
gaged in adult and industrial 
education in Illinois throughout 
the war years. Both have held 
jobs in industry and _ have 
studied the problems of job 
leadership at elose hand from 
worker and supervisor stand- 
points. 


Place Veterans 


want to work toward. They are 
then interviewed by R. H. 
Pierce, operating manager of 
the committee, who refers them 
to sponsors who have indicated 
a need for employees of the 
applicants’ abilities. 

After being interviewed by 
the prospective employer, the 
unsuccessful applicants return 
to the committee office where 
Mr. Pierce refers them to 
other members of the commit- 
tee. 

Duplicate applications are 
kept on file so the sponsoring 
companies can send personnel 


men to select applicants for 
interviews. 
Members have filed lists of 


jobs to be filled with the office 
as a guide in referring appli- 
cants. Where special abilities of 
an applicant do not fit jobs on 
the list, he is sent to companies 
which may have need for his 


skills. 


Goodall-Sanford Pays for 


Employee Schooling 


To develop supervisory em- 
ployees and technicians from 
its own staff of employees, 
Goodall-Sanford Company, 
Sanford, Maine, has announced 
an educational scholarship plan 
whereby promising young men 
and women may receive spec- 
ialized training and education. 
One or more of the company’s 
2,600 employees will be selected 
each year. They may attend a 
school of their own choosing to 
study textiles, business adminis- 


tration, technical or design sub- 
jects. The men and women 
selected must be under 30 years 
of age, must have been with 
the company at least 2 years 
and must show promise in some 
phase of the textile field. They 
must, of course, have the neces- 
sary requirements for admit- 
tance to the school they select. 

The company will pay the 
employee his regular salary 
plus full tuition and expenses 
for books, supplies, fees. 


Pullman Standard Shows How to 
Earn Suggestion Awards 


In a large, profusely illus- 
trated supplement to its com- 
pany magazine, The Carbuilder, 
Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company promotes 
the importance of its suggestion 
system. This supplement, four 
pages, newspaper style, ap- 
proximately 17 by 22 inches, 
lists and describes 188 award 
winning suggestions to Pullman 
workers at 7 plants. 

There is an analysis of award 
winning suggestions by plants, 
showing how the 188 winners 
were divided among the com- 
pany’s various plants. On the 
back page is a_ suggestion 
blank, with a list of the various 
types of suggestions wanted. 


Here is a typical description 
of a successful suggestion: 

“W. L. Eddis, press depart- 
ment: Use of a guide and 
spreader when pressing buffer 
brace channels on Lot No. 
5814 to keep channels from 
slipping into the die and dis- 
torting them.” 

Three large illustrations show 
adapted suggestions as they 
are put into use by the com- 
pany. First page of the supple- 
ment includes a number of 
newsy pictures, one of which 
shows a hunting scene, with the 
caption reminding workers that 
hunting for suggestions is as 
exciting as hunting for game, 
and “the season is always open.” 
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Many an office today is trying to keep up with its work despite the use of obsolete, 
poorly selected machinery. With the right machines in an office the work costs less, 
requires less time for completion and is done with far fewer errors. Check every office 
operation against the possibility of improving it with the proper machine. Here is 
the place to learn the facts concerning new and improved machines and systems 








One-Hour Microfilming 
To Reproduce Records 


THE new Flofilm, made by Diebold, 
Inc., is a complete, self-contained micro- 
filming process consisting of a camera 
for micro-photographing records,. and a 
processor for processing the microfilm 
within one hour after exposure. This 
method eliminates the necessity for ex- 
posing two rolls in order to hold one in 
case the other is lost, since the processed 
microfilm may be checked with original 
within an hour. The Flofilm camera, 
shown above, is also a positive printer 
and makes both 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
microfilm. Copy can be microfilmed flat 
while in motion, at the rate of 1,500 to 
3,000 per hour, depending upon size and 
condition. It is all electronic in opera- 
tion without gear, shaft or belt connec- 
tions between copy and microfilm. No 
darkroom is required to print positives. 
Flofilm Processors and Flofilm Reading 
Projectors are also available from Die- 
bold. 
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Intercom System Offers 
Speedy 2-Way Service 


ONE of the two-way intercommunication 
systems designed by Bank’s Manufac- 
turing Company is shown at right—the 
Duo-Vox, Model 8 PB. It is available 
from 4 to 90 stations and any station 
or combination of stations can be called 
by the simple operation of a button. De- 
signed for 24-hour-a-day operation, it 
requires negligible maintenance costs. 
The system augments rather than elim- 
inates other types of communication ser- 
vices, but unlike other systems, provides 
instantaneous two-way loud speaking 
communication where both hearing and 
replying need no attendant near an in- 
strument. Installation is simple; requires 
a single source of power, and operation 
is so easy that little skill is required. The 
system also employs the feature which 
permits management to call and receive 
replies from certain individuals or spe- 
cific groups without unwanted stations 
listening in. 





Circulator Available 
In Six Models 


DESIGNED in accord with known 
principles of aerodynamics the Fresh’nd- 
Aire Circulator provides over-all, no 
draft air circulation for one room or an 
entire suite. Six models are made to meet 
almost every industrial, commercial and 
home cooling requirement. The model 
above is designed for use as either a 
wall or ceiling circulator. The low stand 
may be converted to a high stand model 
(31% feet to 8 feet) by merely the addi- 
tion of sub-base and tube. Both motor 
and speed control are protected by spe- 
cially designed chrome plated housing. 
Price and other details may be obtained 
from Fresh’nd-Aire Company. 
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New Machine Solves 
Copying Problems 


DEVELOPMENT of a new, low-priced 
photocopying machine was announced 
by the Copy King Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, for use in office and factory. Requir- 
ing no darkroom, camera or film, the 
Copy King fills a need for a fast, in- 
expensive, yet simple method of making 
duplicates of letters, documents, plans, 
and other valuable papers. Operation of 
the machine is simple and demands no 
technical skill. Anything printed, typed, 
drawn, photographed, written, stamped, 
whether in black or color, in single sheet 
form or in a book, printed on one side or 
two sides, can be copied actual size up 
to 10 by 14 inches. Because of its simple 
construction, the Copy King can give 
long, trouble-free performance. 


New Typewriter Uses 
Spaced Type 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Ma- 
chines Corporation, now converted to 
peacetime manufacture of its all-electric 
typewriters, announces two new stream- 
lined models. One is the Standard Elec- 
tromatic Typewriter, the other is the 
Proportional Spacing Machine. While 
the latter machine incorporates all fea- 
tures of the Standard model, it also auto- 
matically adjusts spacing for each 
printed character according to its width, 
and turns out copy that looks more like 
printing. For example, the letters “1,” 
“i” and “t” each take up less than half 
the amount of space as does the letter 
“m”; “e’s” and “u’s” are a little more 
than half, on this new typewriter, and 
this does away with the column effect 
formed when writing with ordinary type- 
writers. 
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Safety Feature Added 
To Work Aprons 


THE Standard Safety Equipment Com- 
pany introduced the StaSafe Fabric 
Apron with the new feature, the Snap- 
Strap. The web straps and sliding snap 
fasteners permit quick, positive adjust- 
ment. In addition to the ease and speed 
with which these aprons can be put on 
or removed, the safety of instant and 
automatic removal in case the apron is 
caught in moving machinery is a worth- 
while feature. Aprons are made of a 
safety tested fabric in a complete line 
of styles and sizes, and when they are 
impregnated with StaSafe Compound 
and cured they protect against acids, 
caustics, flame, oil and paints. Standard 
Safety will gladly supply more data. 


°4 Helpful 
McGraw ~ Hill books 


For Yourself 


By O. Fred. Rost, Editor, Wholesaler’s Salesman; 
Marketing Editor, Business Week. 334 pages, 54% x 8, 
19 illustrations... ‘ ane $3.00 
A practical, readable manual to help the reader start 
his own business with the best possibilities for success. 
Covers all the major aspects of what it means to start 
your own business, what tangible and personal assets 
are required—and gives many pointers on choosing the 
right type of business, legal and financial problems, and 
methods of locating, organizing, and operating the 
business. Discusses essential guides and opportunities 
for success in over 20 specific small businesses. 


2. Business Executive’s 
Guide 


By J. K. Lasser, Certified Public Accountant in New 
York, New Jersey, and California; Chairman, Institute 
on Federal Taxation, New York University. 252 pages, 
5x78 a 
A check list on problems of organization, finance, taxes, 
and management, lists the necessary steps in many 
fundamental matters of organizing, financing, and 
managing a business. Here are check lists on many 
problems, from those involved in the setting-up, the 
managing, or the buying or selling of a business, to 
the “what-to-do” of filing, buying printing, or collecting 
on an account, all carefully prepared to relieve the 
business man of reliance on his memory or hunches, 
freeing time, effort and imagination for devotion to 
more creative aspects of his business. 


3. Money-Making 


Salesmanship 


By Michael Gross. 196 pages, 534 x 8%......$2.00 
A book on business-getting principles and methods of 
salesmanship for every salesman who would like the 
know-how of thirty years’ successful sales experience. 
Written with a view to developing the kind of salesman 
the head of a concern or sales manager wants, the book 
covers every aspect of selling, including learning the 
fundamentals, selecting prospects, pre-approach, fac- 
tors that help land orders, etc. 


4. Selling with Color 


By Faber Birren. 244 pages, 54% x 8%, 22 illustra- 
tions... osee . 2.50 
Written by one of America’s leading color authorities, 
this book brings to sales and merchandising executives, 
stylists, designers, artists, etc., the useful, practical, 
tested principles of color which will assure the greatest 
effectiveness for color in its commercial applications. It 
is treated as a business science, and its mysteries are 
analyzed according to extensive sales records and re- 
search studies. 


See Them 10 Days on Approval! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St, N.Y¥.C. 18 
Send me the books encircled below for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send remittance, 
plus few cents postage, or return books postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 

4 
Name 
Address 
City and State 
Company pwees 
Position : peawn AB 1-46 
(In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 12 Richmond 


t., E., Toronto, 1.) 
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| Save on supplies through 
| Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, 

clean-cut printed results during long, 
| continuous use. These ribbons—as well as 
| equally fine ribbons for cash registers, 
i| ding ti and other business 
| machines—are available to you at savings 
of 10% te 40% through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the 
|| many advantages of filling ALL your rib- 
i bon requirements through’ this one con- 
|| venient source. Call your local Burroughs 
|| office or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
| Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 




















Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 











Send for Your Free Copy 
of This Catalog of Business 
Books and Services 


aro 
conPemn is 





The new Dartnell 42-page catalog can 
be of real help to you because it lists 
so many business books, services, and 
reports on today’s business problems. 
Send for your copy today— it’s com- 
plimentary ! 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, II. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





161. OFFICE PLANNING AND LAY- 
OUT. Judging from the number of in- 
quiries recently received from readers on 
this subject, this book, consisting of 28 
pages and covers, should be of help to 
the many executives planning new offices. 
The book covers such pertinent subjects 
as: Area requirements, allocation of 
area, rough layouts, finished layouts, 
lighting, heating and ventilation, acous- 
tics, decorations, inventory of furniture, 
purchasing and installing furniture and 
fixtures, moving the office force, and so 
on. It also includes layouts for small 
offices, and an insert gives references to 
books and periodicals containing ma- 
terial on related subjects. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company gathered 
material for this report and says, “So far 
as supply permits, copies of this report 
may be had by executives who address 
the Policyholders Service Bureau on 
their business stationery.” 


* * * 


162. INSTRUCTIONS IN VERTICAL 
FILING. This 20-page booklet describes 
in detail, in their proper order, the 
various parts that make up vertical filing 
equipment, and suggests to readers their 
most practical use. While the instructions 
cover Amberg indexing, there are many 
points which may be adapted to any 
plan or system of filing. It tells the use 
of margin numbers; how to use the in- 
dex, individual folders and leader equip- 
ment; how to file unusual names; use of 
“out” cards, and many other things. 
Available from the Amberg File & Index 
Company. 
* * * 


163. FOOD INDUSTRY COUNSEL. 
The key personnel who make possible the 
services rendered by the Bob White Or- 
ganization, consultants to the food indus- 
try, are described in this booklet. One 
full page of descriptive matter and a 
facing full-page photograph are devoted 
to each member. All activities are closely 
related to the food industry, the booklet 
says, and include such projects as en- 
gineering and designing a line of freezer 
cabinets for farm and home use, retail 
food store display cabinets; supervising 
the national sales program of three food 
processors; developing consumer prod- 
ucts, packaging, merchandising, etc. 


164. BUSINESS AND REFERENCE 
MAPS AND ATLASES. Whatever kind 
of map may be needed, no matter what 
the purpose, it is almost sure to be found 
in this interesting 44-page book, for it is 
a veritable map selector. It has one of 
the largest and most varied assortments 
of maps and atlases. The publisher, Rand 
McNally & Company, further states that 
the book does not exhaust the maps it 
has available, since many school and 
special purpose maps are not shown. 
There are wall maps and master maps 
of the United States, executive indexed 
maps, small flat maps, all in color; then 
there are black-and-white, city-county 
maps, county-state and city-state maps, 
and a host of others. Prices are given on 
each, also a listing of map tacks of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes. 


* oa * 


165. THE CONSTRUCTION INDUS- 
TRY. This booklet gives many important 
facts concerning the construction indus- 
try, America’s third largest industry. 
For example, one paragraph tells that 
the backlog of identified and recorded 
proposed postwar construction has in- 
creased in just the last year from $5,000,- 
000 to $16,000,000; the proposed volume 
has increased 232 per cent and planned 
volume has increased 266 per cent. It 
says further, “Right now, it appears 
highly questionable that there will be 
sufficient material and labor to meet time 
schedules for the pent-up needs of pri- 
vate building—let alone federal, state 
and municipal projects.” One of the main 
reasons John W. Cowper Company, Inc., 
presents this booklet is to point out the 
need to choose a responsible construc- 
tion firm, get the benefit of its counsel 
and use its facilities to receive the 
greatest worth from America’s “build- 
ing dollars.” 
* ” * 


166. EVERYDAY PLASTICS. How are 
plastics made? Where will they be used? 
How should they be treated? These are 
a few of the questions answered in the 
little 32-page booklet published by Mod- 
ern Plastics as the first consumer guide 
to plastics. The booklet is technically 
accurate, yet its simplicity of style makes 
it understandable even to consumers of 
grammar school age. It tells the over-all 
story of plastics for the entire industry 
in simple, conversational style. 


* * * 


167. THEIR OPPORTUNITY—YOUR 
FUTURE. The front page of this color- 
ful folder is printed to represent doors 
which open to a 2-page spread dis 
playing posters, a suggestion box and in- 
formation on how to make use of the 
posters to stimulate helpful suggestions 
from employees. Also included is a pric 
list for material to be used in a weekly 
suggestion system. Industrial Equities 
Inc., will be glad to send a copy. 


* * * 


168. ROCK-A-FILE BASIC FILING 
IMPROVEMENTS. Many photographs 
of Rock-A-File cabinets in actual use 
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are shown to give an idea of the advan- 
tages of this filing equipment. Two-com- 
partment models for executives are dis- 
played, and the four-compartment cabi- 
uets have one and two clerks using the 
same file. Other pictures suggest layouts 
for offices to save floor space; point out 
the jogging action of the files; show how 
insertion of folders or transfer of con- 
ents is made easier, and tell how the 
ocking action of the files eliminates the 
noise of drawers being jerked open and 
lammed shut. This 16-page booklet may 
e obtained from Rockweil-Barnes Com- 
any. 
a - * 

i9. A.C.M.E. MEMBERS’ SERVICES 
\ND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS. 
in this 8-page booklet are included the 
ervices rendered by the Association of 
“‘onsulting Management Engineers which 
as formed in 1929. Copy tells why the 
roup was formed, its code of ethics, the 
vpes of clients served, and lists the 
members of ACME. Business executives 
ire invited to write for copies on their 
company letterheads. 


* * i. 


610. ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MA- 
CHINES. This entire book is filled with 
information on practically all the models 
of addressing machines made by the 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company. 
rhe first of the 64 pages gives a few, 
brief historical notes; then follows some 


“how” information on _ printing ad- 
dresses; pictures and descriptions of 


arious address cards, small model ma- 
chines, large models, hand operated and 
:utomatically operated models, and so 
on. Specimens of Elliott addressed laun- 
dry forms, bank forms, payroll forms, 
ind many others are included. There is 
also a list of patents and improvements 
made in the Ellictt product since 1931, 
and a list of branch offices in the United 
States and Canada. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
ditor, AMERICAN Bustness, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


161. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Policyholders Service Bureau, 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10. 

162. Amberg File & Index Co., Kan- 
kakee, III. 

163. Bob White Organization, 56 E. 
Walton Place, Chicago 11. 

164. Rand McNally & Company, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago 5. 

165. The John W. Cowper Co., Inc., 775 
Main St., Buffalo. 

166. Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. 

167. Industrial Equities, Inc., 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 

168. Rockwell-Barnes Co., 35 E. Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 1. 

169. Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers, Inc., 347 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17. 

1610. Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
143 Albany, Cambridge 39. 
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Wherever you are! 


Your BRANCH office is in CHICAGO. 


You have 900 employees there on call. 


FLY your OVERLOADS to us! 


YOU ean use 


when you need us 





So 






Workman Service 


ae 


a 


«+ and pay us 


only when you use us. 


Use the air mail ... or phone us... 
think of us as YOUR branch office 
when OVERLOADS in Typing, in 
Calculating, in Tabulating, stamp into 
your department. 

We'll gladly come to see you. We 
serve all over America could 
serve you as satisfyingly. 

You needn’t carry surplus personnel 
... nor saddle your regular personnel 


WORKMAN SERVICE inc. 


with tiring overtime ... you needn’t 
allow your regular routine to pile up 
hopelessly you needn’t hire 
emergency help irregularly ... 


... you can call us ... you can Jean 
on us... you can add 900 of us to 
your organization ... you can fy 
your data to us... we’ll fly the typ- 
ing or the right answers back to you, 
f-a-s-t. Ask, write, phone, for more 
information. 


CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 


58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


</omunan 


RAN. 8250 


EXECUTIVES RESPONSIBLE FOR 
“Getting Things Out”... 


Appreciate the Speed and 
Accuracy of the New 


REX-0-g2aZh 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR‘* 
SUPPLIES 


AND 


HERE'S the right combination for pro- 
ducing clear, brilliant, accurate copies 
lots of them — FAST! The new REX-O-Graph 
Fluid Type Duplicator, served by special REX-O- 






Graph Supplies — Carbon Paper, Spirit Master 

Paper, Duplicator Fluids, Correction Pencils, and Plates, Backing Sheets, 
Cleansing Cream. Everything works together for smooth. speedy results. 
SEE YOUR DEALER regarding REX-O-Graph Duplicators and Supplies. 


Or wrife direct for complete facts. 


- REX-O-gzagé, Inc. 


3741 North Palmer Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 
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Handy 


“posta! Scale 


A Useful 
Gift 


For Customers 
and Employees! 


Did you ever want to mail a letter 
or light package and find yourself 
at a loss for correct amount of 
postage? . . . You probably used. 
too many stamps in the end. Save 
time, money, effort with this new 
pocket-size portable postal scale. 
Convenient, light, fits into leather 
or leatherette carrying case size 
of pocket comb. Weighs letters 
and packages from 14 to 4 oz., 
separate scale for air and regular 
mail, easy to read. Precision 
built, no springs . . . tempered 
steel assure accuracy. Handy for 
any businessman, especially 
salesmen. Can be imprinted. 
Write for samples and prices. 


«. LITTLE GIFTS THAT MAKE BIG FRIENDS 


/ RICHARD A. 
\)UTHMANN:CO. 


600 W. JACKSON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Now! Get COPIES of 
Anything, in a Jiffy! 


..- Right in your own office! New oe 
ess, error-proof method saves time, 
typing, drafting and checking 


Amazing New Unit — 


*APECO 

id Lenco) > ¢.\ ons 
Copies anything 
written, typed, 
printed, drawn, 
or photographed 
—even if on 
both sides! 


Also continuous 
cabinet models for 
pone Be any length, 


diate eo Quickly, Easily copy 
LETTERS, BLUE PRINTS, PICTURES, CONTRACTS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, FINANCIAL DATA, CHARTS, 
CLIPPINGS (over 100 others) 

Make accurate permanent copies of 
anything at 1-a-minute speed—for less than 
the price of a phone call! No darkroom or 
technical knowledge needed. Anyone can 
operate APECO—“‘America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy Equipment.”’ 

Get saad : eee TODAY! 


P * eee e es ne 
| AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO.“ 

; 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D16, Chicago 14, lil. 
l Send, without obligation, your 20-page illus- 
i trated book on Photocopying and its savings 
j in time, money and labor. 

MIN noo ccaiesies pi detan Gare ventrentanen 
; COMPANY 

1 

i 

1 


ADDRESS 
CITY &STATE... 
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NEW BOOKS 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT ANALYSIS. By Roy A. Foulke. 
We occasionally hear a businessman de- 
clare, not without pride, “I can’t under- 
stand a financial statement.” Even 
though he may be mildly proud of his 
deficiency, for some mysterious reason, 
the businessman who can’t understand 
a financial statement is handicapped in 
many phases of his career. Without a 
keen sense of appreciation of every fig- 
ure on a financial statement, and the re- 
lationship of one figure to another, the 
businessman may be unable to make 
sound financial plans, unable to grant 
credit intelligently, unable to appraise 
competitors’ positions, unable to make 
sound decisions on buying other busi- 
nesses. To the businessman who wants 
to know more about financial statements 
here is a book written by a man who 
has probably had more experience with 
financial statements than any other man 
in the country. The author, Mr. Foulke, 
is vice president, Dun and Bradstreet, 
Ine., the organization which has in its 
files some sort of financial statement on 
practically every business organization 
which ever asked for credit. The book 
is divided into seven parts: The back- 
ground of analysis, the analysis of small 
business enterprises, the internal analyses 
of balance sheets, the comparative anal- 
ysis of balance sheets, analysis of profit 
and loss statements, analysis of surplus 
accounts, and a final chapter on the 
evolution and limitations of accountancy. 
Obviously the book is a “must” for 
accountants, but we think it will actually 
be more valuable to the businessman who 
has assumed heavy responsibilities for 
managing a business without ever having 
enjoyed an opportunity to study the 
principles of accounting. While it is true 
a business leader may hire accountants 
on whom he can depend to record and 
interpret the financial facts he needs, 
it is equally true that the more a financial 
statement means to him, the more easily 
it is for him to plan intelligently and to 
appraise every problem that comes to 
him in the clearer light of the financial 
knowledge a well-understood statement 
brings to him. Through the device of ac- 
tual statements, with detailed comment 
on pertinent items, Mr. Foulke makes 
each point crystal clear, even to the 
nonaccounting mind. While the book as- 
sumes a reasonable knowledge of ac- 
counting there is nothing in it that in- 
terferes with understanding even though 
the reader may not be an accountant. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $6.50. 





HUMAN LEADERSHIP IN INDUS- 
TRY. By Sam A. Lewisohn. Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00. 


LETTER WRITING IN BUSINESS. 
By W. H. Conant. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. $3.00. 








PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS / ? 
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Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 








Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 














Wardrobe and _ Locker 
Racks, that save floor 
space (accommodate 3 
persons per sq. ft.). Keep 
wraps aired, dry and “in 
press.” 6 and 12 place 
costumers that will not 
tip over. Modern in de- 
sign and finish. Portable 
and Stationary Racks for 
industrial or institutional 
checkrooms. 





Bulletin 
G-22 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Coat Rack People” 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 








PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines. 


A Unique Gift 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 














Please Mention 


‘AMERICAN BUSINESS”’ 


When Writing to Advertisers 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
4,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank 
Augusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 389, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


FILE 
SIGNALS 


\ 2" 
A 
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Dartnell Report No. 523 


“Wage Incentive Plans’’ 


This timely study makes available for 
the first time a comprehensive report 
on the experiences of one hundred and 
twenty-three companies’ which have 
used or are using wage incentive plans. 
It provides complete outlines of the 
various types of wage incentive plans 
used with comments on their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


CONTENTS 


—Procedures found best in “selling” 
the incentive plan to union, super- 
visors, and employees 

—Analysis of the seven most commonly 
used types of wage incentive plans 

—Complete outline of the “payroll 
coupon” method which forty-two 
plants find most practical 


The report consists of one hundred 
typewritten pages with index, in loose- 
leaf leatherette binder size 8% by 11 
inches. A number of exhibits are illus- 
trated consisting of various types of 
forms, questionnaires, rating charts, 
ete., used in setting up wage incentive 


e -g5.00 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 





$2,500—$25,000 

Reconversion is creating lifetime oppor- 
tunities now. This thoroughly organized 
confidential service of 35 years’ recognized 
standing and reputation carries on pre- | 
liminary negotiations for supervisory, tech- 
nical and executive positions of the caliber 
indicated. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision. Identity covered and pres- 
ent position protected. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 
201 Delward Blidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


1 
| 
SALARIED POSITIONS | 
| 
| 
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Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH SYSTEM: Keyboard 
graphotypes, addressing machines, new plates, 
frames, trays, ete. Sacrifice. MODERN HAND- 
CRAFT, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


Branch Office Services 
VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 


TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 











Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Postcard Advertising 














DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Hlinois 














MANAGEMENT SERVICE 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 

















RALPH W. ELLS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELOR 


specializing in 
Job Evaluation 
Personnel Programs 
Salary and Wage Administration 


1001 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















Industrial Security Consultant 


AVOID LABOR UNREST, STRIKES, UN- 
SATISFACTORY EMPLOYEE COOPERA- 
TION. Eye-opening information sent company 
owners, chairmen, presidents on request. 
HAROLD DAVIS, Walker Station (4217), 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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LOO RUNG AMEND) eZ 





HE wave of strikes and labor unrest sweep- 

ing the country has businessmen worried. 
They wonder what effect it will have on the 
business outlook. Even President ‘Truman 
‘an’t seem to make up his mind whether we 
are going to have deflation or inflation. The 
labor legislation he wants enacted assumes mil- 
lions of unemployed by the middle of the year. 
On the other hand, he is advocating the con- 
tinuation of price controls beyond June as the 
best means of holding the line against inflation. 
We believe the danger of inflation is far 
greater than deflation. “Official” figures may 
show only a 5 or 10 per cent increase in the 
cost of living during 1946, but black markets 
and hidden price increases will push prices up 
well above those handed out in Washington. 
Wage increases, amounting to as high as 30 
per cent in some industries (when you include 
pay for holidays and reductions in basic work 
hours), are already being reflected in price in- 
creases—printing is a case in point. The gov- 
ernment is still living beyond its income, and 
will probably go deeper into the red before the 
housing bottleneck is broken. Then, too, the 
United States is now part of a world family 
of nations, and the trend in most foreign coun- 
tries is highly inflationary. So it would seem 
logical to base operating policies for 1946 on 
a considerable degree of inflation—no one can 
say for sure how much. It depends upon our 
ability to get into full production quickly. 


What Facts? 


Ever since Donald Nelson used WPB con- 
sultants to set up labor-management commit- 
tees in war plants, the CIO has schemed to 
keep that foot in the door. With the end of 
war production, government support of the 
WPB Labor-Management Committees ended 
too, and organized labor stood to lose its gains 
in that direction, as well as a loss in take-home 
pay. So some bright mind in CIO cooked up 
“ability to pay” as a way to force upon man- 
agement permanent labor-management com- 
mittees, patterned after those set up by Great 
Britain’s labor government. The Truman Ad- 
ministration, well aware that it needs the CIO 
vote in the coming Congressional elections, 
dipped this CIO spitball in the whitewash 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 
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barrel, and it came up bright and shiny tagged, 
“fact-finding.” Certainly no one can quarrel 
with the idea of basing wage adjustments on 
facts. ‘The question is, what kind of facts? 
What the CIO is talking about is guessing an 
employer’s ability to pay higher wages on the 
basis of asswmed costs, sales and prices. That 
is not fact-finding at all. It is just another 
effort to confuse the issue—a smart move to 
fasten Murray committees on American in- 
dustry. Labor-management committees are all 
to the good if they are voluntary and don’t 
dabble with price-fixing; but to force them on 
one side or the other with a shotgun would 
benefit no one, least of all the ultimate con- 
sumer who foots the bill. 


1946 Profits 


Silver lining in the business skies is the lift- 
ing of the excess profits tax. While many busi- 
nesses will run well behind 1945 in _profits- 
before-taxes, due to labor disturbances and 
goods shortages, the profits of these same com- 
panies after taxes may be considerably better 
than last year. How much better will depend 
on how wisely they are managed. The lifting 
of the tax on extra profits means an end to 
asy spending. From now on every member 
of a business organization must “pay ‘his 
freight.” It means taking stock of methods in 
the office and the plant—yes, and in the sales 
organization too—to make certain there is not 
a better way. During the war years manage- 
ment grew lax in seeking short cuts. “Suppose 
we do save $10,000, the saving might put us 
in a higher tax bracket and the increased taxes 
might be considerably more than $10,000.” So 
we let things drift. Now those “10-cent” dol- 
lars have become 40- and 50-cent dollars, and 
we can again profitably plow back earnings 
into ways of short-cutting paper work and pro- 
duction. It can be assumed that we are going 
to have 3 or 4 vears of relatively good business 
and satisfactory profits. Office machines and 
systems purchased in 1946 should be largely 
written off within 4 years. If, as some predict. 
the country takes a tailspin in 1950, the cost- 
saving appliances bought in 1946 will come in 
handy as a profit cushion.—J. C. A. 
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